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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her 

Daesden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. L AMPERTI. 











ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
= taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
»ad voice made good, true and beautiful. 





HENRY FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New Yor 


Address: Normal brett New York. 








Miss NORA M. \YNARD GREEN, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 


Studio: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, eon 9 §37. 
ork. 


Mai! address: is Washington Terrace, New 





GEORGE GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: , 
424 West 23d Street, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York. 





TOM KARL, 


Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Instruction. 


Studio 


Carnegie Hall. 
18 West 75th 


Residence: Street, New York. 


MISS MARY FIDELIA BURT. 

Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 
copyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater 


New York 
Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone. 


Studios: 121 East Twenty-third street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Song Lecture Recitals 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


¥. H. 








HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 


Studio: 8:17-8:18 Cafnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 





LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MME 





EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
PIANIST. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 








Studio: 160 East zoth Street, New York. 
LUCILLE SMI TH MORRIS 
PIANIST. INSTRUCTION, Concerts, ‘Recitals. 


Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. K. Virgil. 
Certified teacher of Virgil Clavier Method. 
Studio: 20:1 West 8ist Street, New York. 





RICHARD ARNOLD. 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 

INSTRUCTION. 

208 East 61st Street, New York 





Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

First season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. 

Being in ful! possession of my method of sing 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists 
Francesco Lamperti 

Reception hours, Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3 

Studio: 86 Madison Ave., near Twenty-eighth St 


LILLIE ‘D'ANGELO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Operatic course Teachers’ special course, all 


ROSETTA WIENER, 
PIANO, SIGHT READING and 
New York School of Accompanyin 
Carnegie Hall gor-2. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 
‘The Louella,” 1s9 West 4sth Street, 
New York 





. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 





MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
332 West 56th Street, New York City 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


PIANIS1 
: 314 East isth Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 
Voice Culture and Singing. 


Italian School 
Studio: 





116 Carnegie Hall, New York 








GUSTAV L. BECKE R, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 


Address: 1 West 1ogth Street, New York. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art oF SINGING 


Studio: 5: West gsth Street, New York. 








Mme. TORPADIE BJORKST EN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 





PERRY AVERILL—BarirTonge, 


OPERA-CR ATI. CONCERT 
ND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


220 PAS Park South, New York, 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art 4. _Singing, 
Studio: awe 43 and 44 Y. M. A 
8 West 57th Street, ie" York. 





MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 


Studio: 135 East 16th Street, New York 





Mrs MARY HISSEM De MOSS, 


SOPRANO, 
106 West goth Street, 
New York City 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 


Italian Method fone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty. Studio 136 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


GEORGE SWE E’ 
OPERA, ni a CONCERT. 
304 West S eal Street, New York 











J. HARRY W HE EL E R, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly m the Italian School 
Studio: 81: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 
vinandli and nagen at ¢ neurenque Assembly. 





Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Violin, Composition, Ensemble 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN 
Piano and Voice 
Studio: 13: West s6th Street, New York 
“Severn Trio 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 


cultivated per contract; Italian method 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave 


CARL (¢ 


MU L L E R, 

Translator of “‘Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition. 1291 Lexingien 4 Ave., New York 


MME. HELENE MAIGILLE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRE 
Studio and residence: 1211-15 Carnegie Hall, 
Summer course. New York 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Course 





SAUL HAROLD LICH ITE NSTEIN, 
VIOLINIST 
Pupil of Sauret and Thomson. 
At Homes, &c Pupils accepted 
103 West 114th Street, New York 





Concerts, 


Address 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 

CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions 
Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, 

76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 


230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 


Building, 


RICHARD T. PE RCY, 


Concert (Organist and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Avenue. and 2oth Street 

Studio 1402 Broadway, New York 


| Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO (mezzo 
Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction 


Address New York 


36 Gramercy Park, ! 


range) 


THE “ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
(affiliated with the American School of Opera) 
Coaching a specialty 
Normal courses for Voice Teachers 
261 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York 
For circulars address Miss Lucie May Benedict 
25 West Sixty-fifth Street 
Receptio mn hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted 

all term begins September 2 





HE NRY HOL DE N HUSS, 


Instruction .n Piano and Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, ..ew York 








FRANCIS FISCHER POW ERS, 
VOICE CULTURE anp tHe 
ART OF SINGING 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New Yor Yew York season, October 20 to May 
1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, 
Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 10 


MRS. H. \DDE N-AL E X: ANDE R, 
PIANIST 


Powers-Alexander Studios, 
New York 


Carnegie Hall, 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Résidence and Studio 


535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 





BARBER, 
INSTRUCTION 


Steinway Hall, 


New York 


WILLIAM H. 
CONCERT PIANIST 


Studio 


. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With THe Musicat Courter 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
2 Newark 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
Residence Studio 
954 8th Ave., corner 56th Street, New York 


BENNETT 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
feacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 


Studio 836 Carnegie Hall, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 18 West 44th Street, New York 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director 
I regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 
of piano in this country 
Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music, 
Normal College, New York City 


MUSI¢ 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 

Musical Art Department of Adelphi College 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn, N.Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio 

138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 


SE RR, ANO voc AL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 








from the beginning to the highest perfection 





departments Famous specialists Prospectus. 
The Albany Rroadway and s2d Street, New York 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


leachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 
Concert Pianiste 





GU Y DORE LATTA 
Voice Culture and Singing 

Tone production, placing and development a 

specialty. (Guarantees to increase range and make 


any voice strong and beautiful. Summer rates 
372 West 120th Street, New York 


OPERA TENOR 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style—Opera 


GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


ALICE 


Mr. AnD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studic« 1st East 62d Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue New York 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Steinway Hall r 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


PRIMA DONNA 


Royal Italian and English Opera ¢ 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 96 fth r Ne York 


EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of 


pupils 
Residence-Studio 34 Gramercy Park, New York 


ISIDt RE LUCKSTONE 


The anist and Musical Direc 


nm 
REPERTOIRE 






STYLE, FINISH 
VOCAL CULTURI 
836 Lexington Ave., or address Musicat Courier 


ARTHU R VOORHIS, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
100 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Care Musicat Courter. New York 











| MME ADELE LEWING 
CONCERT PIANIS1 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Special terms to out of town teachers 
Concerts Recitals Musicales 
Address 7. Steinway Hall, or 127 East 74d 
Street, New Ye 


Mise GE NE VIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Leschetizky Method Summer courses 
1109-11 Carnegie Ha New York City 


KATHARINE PELTON, 
Mezzo Sopran 

HENRY WOLFSOHN 
131 East treet, New York 


Sule Dire 


CHARLOTTE A. BABCOCK, 


Certificated Pupil of Dr. W am Mason 
Pianoforte Instructior 
Studios: 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Summer season, Lernardsville, N. J 


SIGNOR A. CARBONE, 








43 West 34th Street, New York 


Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
pera Company 
VOICE CULTURE. OPERA SCHOOL 
Summer Course 
Studio 240 Fifth Ave New York 


JOSEPH P. DONNELLY 
VOICE, ORGAN. PIANO 
irector All Saint 
Madison nd 12gt Street, New York 
Residence-Stt 2033 Madison Avenue 
rooklyn Stud The P Gallery 





CARL VENTH, 


STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 


COM POSER-DIRECTOR 


Recital-Lectures, Artuur Stocker, b 
s 5 ng I r r , , 
Address S« vie S e, H irg. Ger 
I el co t Street 
New York 


McCALL LANHAM 


HUGO TROETSCHEI 
Organist Schermerhorn St. Evangelical Church 
Instruction: Piano Organ Pheor 
(irgan Lessons given on large three-manual 
Roosevelt Organ 
Residence 384 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOISTS 


Concerts and Musicales 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: 4go5 Carnegie Hall. New York 


{oratorio 


| A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
~hestration and Practical Musicianship 

Author of ‘Analytical meres ony.” “Theory of 
Interpretation.” “Ce mp! ete Music Analysis.” “Syn 
thetic Counterpoint, ‘Guide to a Practical Mu- 


sicianship.” 
Glens F: N. ¥ 


170 East 61st St.,. New York. 
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MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New York. 


WAL TER JOHN HALL. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 410 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Authorized representative (superior degree) of 
the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Method. 

Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists, Teachers of Public School Music and 
Children. Students learn to read difficult music 
from the staff notation with perfect ease. Send for 
illustrated circular. 

Special Course by Mail. Classes forming. 


403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, 


Mme. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture 
Steinert ‘Hall, Boston 


Boston 





PRISCIL L A WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto 


Address “The Musical Courier,”” New York 
or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Teacher of Singing 
Boston, Mass 


Baritone 


372 Boylston St., 


MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
1s9 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ 
Copley Square School of Music, 


Copley Square, Boston. 





Bruce W. Hosss, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 


London, E ngland. 








FULL OF ESSION OURSE, 1 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, tures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons; $165 per 
year. “ A C pli 4, MM. 4. -_, ea. ” 


KARL Deans, 


School for Grand Opera. 
Old Italian Method 
Pupil of Jachmann- By and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 








Voice Culture. 








Residence: Newton, Mass 
Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


Boston, Mass 








THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America's Greatest Orgenization of Woman Players. 
“The woman's orchestra par excellence.—New 
York Sun. En tour October 29 to March 30 in 
United States and Canada. 
Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 


Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston 





Mr. anp Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, ¥ 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 








California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 
PIANIST. 


Studio: Hotel Beresford, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO 


Engagements “are for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, 


Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., 


H. B. PASMORE, 
Teacher of Singing, Mills College. 


Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 9h. FUSS" oo. 


Vecal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations 
10 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 





San Francisco, Cal 














Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston 
JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


| Address, 311 West 7ist St., NEW YORK. 


Baritone, 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5g to 7. 
Mme. Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French ‘Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For Terms and Particulars write to the Secretary 
of Mme. Morrant’s School, 3 York Place, Portman 
Square, W., London. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
& New Bond Street, London 


VOICE PRODUCTION and 
SINGING 


Invariable results of 
Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 


Perfect attack. Perfect ease 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from Breaks. © throat-aching. 
Abundance of and control over breath. 

Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 

Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments_and particulars of unique 
interest on request. Complete artistic training for 
opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 

Studio: 16; New Bond street, London, W. 

(Established twelve years.) 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Developnient of 


Pianoforté Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of 
rench_ Diction 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station). 


THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Enterta/nment and Lectu ¢ Bureau. 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in London. 
The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
complete existing list of the best artists) free on 


application. 
Addres<: 310 Regeat St., London, W. 
Telephone: 4153 Gerrarp. Telegraphic address: 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
Cc oncorde Code. 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski. writing in arch, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 

















Clearness of 








S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts cagngemente for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 











WILLIAM A. 
TENOR. 
Address 
265 Wabash Ave,, 
CHIGAGO, HLL. 
* 
After August 15 
Care of 
THE Musicat COURIER 
New York. 
Arthur Claassen, 
CONDUCTOR, 
ee _f 
341 Jefferson Avenue, ° BROOKLYN, 
538 Pulton Street (Wissner’ Ss), } N. Y. 
HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Individually or in Classes. 
Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street N. W., Washington, D. ( 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
LUIGI von KUNITS 
VIOLINIST 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa 





JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio, 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North r7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO 


Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 











Canada. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. ut 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PI4NOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 





ONTARIO 24 Ontario Conservatory of Music 


LADIE ; WHITBY, ONT. CANADA, 
S 


Literature, Elocution, &c. 
Send for calendar to 








which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Offers highest facilities in Music, Art, 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 








OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Positive Results are assured 
Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. 





OUR 
NEIGHBORS A NUISANCE 


UG CLAVIER ==: 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 1\ West 22d St., NEW YORK- 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 
INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT 


FROM THE WIAR THAT DE- 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS Br 
PUR THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
PURSE RESULTS, 
in this way and Time Saved 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 

















Write for particulars. 





Virgil Piano School. 


PECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 


@2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 














ATTIE SCHOLDER, 


Phenomenal Child 


Now Booking for Season 1901-1902, 


Address : 


J. E. PRANCKE, Steinway Hall, 
S. EPPINGER, 718 Lexington Ave., 


Pianist, age 10, 


Fall Cerm « « 


OF THE 


Clavier Piano School and 


All persons interested in the Clavier Method 
at the Summer School, which will be 
Tickets sent on 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
S. M. PABIAN, Artist- Teacher. 





New York. 











School of Public Performance 


NEW CLASSES WILL BE FORMED FOR BEGINNERS, 
Private Pupils received at any time 


REGISTRATION DAYS, SEPTEMBER 28 and 30. 


Send for PROSPECTUS giving full particulars of the unique methods of the School. 


Che Clavier Piano School, 


Il West 22d Street, NEW YORK. 


A FAULTY TECHNIC, THE PRIME 
CAUSE OF INARTISTIC PIANO 
PLAYING, IS THE NATURAL CON, 
SEQUENCE OF THE NEGLECT OF 
CONSISTENT ANDLOGICAL 
METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
PRACTICE of 








OPENS ——-n. 
TUESDAY, OCT. 1, 1901. 


are cordially invited to attend the Recitals 
given August 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16. 
application. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
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S I wrote in my last week’s budget | 
had no difficulty in securing a ticket 
for the opening performance at 
Bayreuth, and the sequel showed 
that I also could not have hit upon a 
better seat in the house if I had 
had a chance to select one half a 
year in advance, instead of having to 
be contented with the choice of a 
certain Hobson. I was not so 
fortunate, however, as far as the 
“Parsifal” performance was concerned, for I got left, and 
not even beautifully, all efforts to secure a ticket, al 
though they were made by some people highest in authority 
at Bayreuth, proving futile. Of this, however, later on. 

The spirits of the party that started from Berlin early on 
Sunday morning were as bright as the clear blue sky that 
shone overhead. There were Prof. Wilhelm Blanck, the 
music critic of the Vossische Zeitung, and his comely wife; 
the intelligent and intellectual vocalist, Mrs. Marie Blanck 
Peters; then the portly little director of the Philharmonic, 
Sacerdoti, and his many inches taller, stately spouse; his 
partner, the amiable director Landeker, and his sprightly 
and musical little wife, reaching Bayreuth from the other 
side, as they came from Switzerland: next Otto Less 
mann’s pretty and talented young daughter Eva rushed up 
to the train under the chaperonage of an elderly lady, her 
father joining the party at another station, where the critic 
of the New Yorker Staats Zeitung, my old friend August 
Spanuth, and his wife, Amanda, née Fabris, also boarded 
the train. At the very last moment, apparently cool as a 
cucumber, despite the already pretty severe and later on 
perfectly scorching heat, Wilhelm Klatte, of the Lokal 
Anzeiger, walked. up the platform and, saluting the party 
of friends, vouchsafed the information that he had re 
ceived sudden and unexpected orders for Bayreuth from 
his paper, which was embarrassing, in that he was on 
the eve, or morning, as the case may be, of becoming a 
father for the first time in his life. “You know how it is 
when one has to go away from home, leaving his wife on 
sO important an occasion,” he said to me, shaking hands 
‘No, I don’t,” I ventured to contradict him, “but I can 
imagine and I sympathize with you.” All the time in Bay 
reuth for nearly three days that fellow was walking around 
day and night in anxiety awaiting a telegram which never 
came, and when we reached Berlin again together late 
last night his angelic, patient wife was there at the Anhalt 
Station, together with her mother, who, by the way, is 
also the mother-in-law of Ernest Hutcheson, to receive 
him. Meanwhile we have a bet of a bottle of champagne 
pending—but I am anticipating. 

At Leipsic, on the way to Bayreuth, there joined us the 
genial Arthur Nikisch, and his ever sprightly and youthful 
wife; Eulenburg, the impresario, and his better half; some 
musical Leipsic society ladies, of course, following in 
Nikisch’s wake; Pfau, who, like Beckmesser, “immer bei 
Sachs,” is Nikisch’s constant attendant; Arno Hilf, one of 


Germany’s greatest violin virtuosos, and our occasional, 
I am sorry to say only too rare, but when he does write 
always highly interesting, Leipsic correspondent, Alvin 
Kranich, with his very charming little German wife. 
The young American composer and pianist only went as 
far as Reichenbach, where he*changed cars for Bad Elster, 


a fashionable watering place, which boasts of a complete 
and efficient Kur-orchestra, and there Kranich on the next 
night was going to try his newest work for piano and or- 
chestra, if not exactly on the dogs, then at least on the 
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Kurgaeste during the dog days. The result must have 


been a beneficial one all around, for I received yesterday 
the following short but satisfactory telegram: 

Phantasie fuer Pianoforte und Orchester von Kranich am 23 vor 
Componisten hier brilliant vorgetragen errang ausgezeichneter 
Erfolg. Kapellmeister Woldert. 

Which, translated into the vernacular, says the fantaisie 
for piano and orchestra by Kranich, brilliantly performed 
by the composer on the 23d inst., achieved an excellent 
success. (Signed) Kapellmeister Woldert 

The step from Kranich to Wagner by way of Hof 
Nuenmark, with two further changes of cars and at the 
rate of at least thirty-four and three-quarter miles per hour 
was accomplished in something like six hours more \ 
dinner intervened, and the time was further whiled away, 
if not exactly beguiled, by a lecture of Arthur Nikisch on 
the evil habits of some few critics in indulging in com- 
position. This dual activity ought never to be permitted, 
and so far as he, Nikisch, was concerned, he would never 
more perform a work that had been composed by a critic 
“For you see,” argued he, “there is Herr von P., for in 
stance, and Professor T., who besiege me with their inferior 
compositions. I answer invariably that on principle I do 
not perform a work of a critic, so they cannot be offended, 
as longasI make no exception whatsoever, and I am not 
in danger of being suspicioned of having put a work of a 
critic upon the program in order to gain his good will 
I made an exception once in favor of Pfohl, of Ham 
burg, but repented of it for his and my own sake, for his 
work was torn to shreds by the other critics and he was 
wrongly accused by one of his confréres of having ex 
ercised an influence and of having unduly used his strong 
position as a critic to coerce me to perform one of his 
compositions at a Berlin Philharmonic concert.” I did 
not care to argue the point with Nikisch as to what the 
poor fellows are to do who have to write criticisms in 
order to make a living and who can, in spite of this, not 
suppress their creative inspiration or instincts. Nor did 
I point out to him, as I might have done, that a man in 
his high position ought to have the moral courage of 
his convictions, which should lead him to perform and 
bring to recognition new and unknown works, if he 
deemed them worthy of performance, unmindful of the 
charge of sordid motives being imputed to him, or of 
the possibility of making enemies of those composer 
critics whose works he would not deign to place upon a 
program simply because they were inferior 

At last Bayreuth was reached and the first to greet me 
with that good-natured, genial, broad grin so charac 
teristic of him was Ossip Salomonowitsch Gabrilowitsch 
the eminent pianist, who had called on me at Berlin the 
previous day, but who had been so eager to get to 
the Mecca of musicians for the first time in his life that 
he took the night train, and hence got there ten hours 
earlier than the rest of us did. Hans Richter, all bustle 
and suppressed, good humored energy, ran from one car 
riage to another with a youthfulness that made him seem 
almost unchanged since the glorious days of 1876, at least 
as long as he kept his hat on his head. As soon, however 
as he doffed it with a hearty “Gruess Gott,” and a no less 
Paderewskian handshake, his bald pate shone brilliantly 
like a full moon through the fringe of fuzzy hair, the rem 
nants of the once so abundant blond curls which used to 
look like a lion’s mane. Right after Richter came Mott! 
in the un poco allegretto quasi andante comodo style, 
which befits the man and bespeaks his temperament. “Sie 
auch hier, das ist Recht!”’ he greeted me and grasped my 
hand. Before I could make my way through the festively 
decorated old town, gay. with bunting, to my old quarters, 





the same that I have occupied for ever so many first Bay 
reuth performances, I had met and seen, saluted and 
recognized so great a number of old and new friends, art 
ists and musical acquaintances that I fear beginning to 
enumerate them, lest I might forget one or the other of 
them, and they would feel slighted by the unintentional 
oversight. There was among the number of the veterans 
of 1876, whom Cosima Wagner had especially invited for 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their participation in the 
first of the “Nibelungen Ring” performances at Bayreuth, 
the giant Albert Niemann, who walked as erect and looked 
as proud as if he were nearer fifty than the scriptural 
seventy years of age. Amalia Materna nearly knocked the 
coachman’s oil cloth hat off with her parasol, because he 
would not stop his jaded mare fast enough, when she had 
spied and recognized me as her old friend and admirer 
from the days of the first New York May music festival in 
1881, at the Seventh Regiment Armory We had often 
met since at the Metropolitan Opera House, at Bayreuth 
and at Vienna, last in 1892, and I always had the sincerest 
grandest Briinnhilde and Kundry whom 


admiration for th 


the world has so far seen. Nobody less than Richard Wag 
ner himself has so designated and thus distinguished het 
for life. While these two veterans, Materna still with 
lingering regret in her large dark eyes, have abdicated their 
public career, another one, who would deserve his ottum 
cum dignitate, Eugen Gura, also one of the 1876 cast, con 
tinues to concertize and occasionally also to appear in 
opera at Munich. He is such a Meistersinger that, despite 
the ravages of time in his once glorious vocal organ, he 
affords enjoyment still to thousands of listeners all over 
Germany by means of his artistic delivery of Lieder. 

hen | saw, unless | am greatly mistaken, another queen 
of song, the peerless Patti, resplendent in the charms of 
maquillage and an auburn wealth of hair, which did not 
correspond in color to the recollection I bore in mind of 
the raven haired male heart teaser who once upon a time 
sat around a festive board, a lonely woman among a gay 
band of New York music critics and amateurs. The sharp 
and clean cut, almost Wagnerian profile, and the features 
that make him look like a kind hearted, good natured Me- 
phisto, of our Berlin royal—with a capital and with a small 
r—conductor, Dr. Muck, appeared by the side of his re 
fined blond wife Got a ticket for me for ‘Parsifal’?” I 
accosted him by the way of greeting No, but demand 
for thirty.” There goes my ‘‘last hope,” by Gott—schalk, 
I muttered as we passed by. Like a fleeting vision in a 
fast driven carriage I have a glance upon the Chopin-like 
sympathetic features of the New York pianist and com 
poser, Richard Burmeister, who is spending his vacation at 
the idyllically situated Eremitage, and only comes into 
town for the performances. On the way up to the hill I 
join Colonne, the great French conductor, who tells me a 


long tale of woe about his ill-luck with an American 
manager, who failed to put up the filthy lucre, and I had 
the rare satisfaction of noticing and noting that he pet 
spired even more than I did. In front of the theatre, 
newly painted for its jubilee, I meet the first secretary of 
the American Legation, John B. Jackson, and his wife, 
and niece, Miss Rutter; Henry Wolfsohn and wife 
whose sparkling dark eyes contrast so effectively with her 


snowy white hair. It was always thus, ever so many years 


ago, the hair and the eyes I mean Where is your pretty 
daughter?” “Married, since last year. Did not bring her 
along !’ : it, beg pardon—congratulate you. Please 
send her my best regards!” Here comes up Dr. Otto 


Neitzel, the representative of the Cologne Gazette, leading 
his intellectual Russian wife, and then I shake hands with 
Prof. Martin Krause, who is full of enthusiastic anticipa 
tion; Goellerich, the great Liszt interpreter, with his long 
locks; Mrs. H. R. Chamberlain, the lithe and pretty wife 
of the London representative of the New York Sun, an 
old true and stanch Bayreuth visitor, and W. J. Cham 
berlin, also of the New York Sun—but please notice the 
difference in the spelling; Miss Anna Gertrude Childs, a 
vocalist from Rockford, Ia., and quite a lot of Americans, 
whom I recognize by their pronunciation as well as other 
unfailing tokens, and then—we all spread in different 
directions, for there comes the “third and last call,” the 
D minor Dutchman theme, with its open fifth, which is the 
final signal for the beginning of the first performance of 
“The Flying Dutchman” at Bayreuth 
S= = 

Before I enter into any details about this remarkabk 
performance I want to state that I consider it an epoch 
making event, which in a worthy manner concludes the 
cycle, which in 1877 already was planned, embracing the 
representation of also the older works of Richard Wag 
ner. The first reproduction of “The Flying Dutchman” 
acted upon all who attended it somewhat like a revelation 
For now nearly sixty years this opera has been given in 
theatres of all degrees of importance, but always more or 
less cut, and not in any of the world’s opera houses was it 
reproduced complete or in a performance that even corre 
sponded to Wagner’s original intentions This was the 
case for the first time at Bayreuth night before last, and, 
despite the few moments where the master dropped back 
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into the style of the old opera, the impression was on the 
whole a mighty, deeply touching and in some episodes 
even an overwhelming one. Principally was this effect 
gained by means of a wonderful mise-en-scéne of almost 
indescribable beauty and magical naturalness, added to 
which was a scenic achievement which I never before 
saw equaled, not even at Bayreuth. But these vivid, ever 
changing and admirably natural stage pictures would not 
have sufficed to create so deep an impression if the cast 
had not been, without an exception, of equally high artistic 
merit, and if not, last, but in this instance by no means 
least, for the first time in the history of this opera the 
work had been given as one uninterrupted whole. This 
innovation of not dividing “The Flying Dutchman” into 
three cut and dried acts with the usual quarter of an hour 
intermissions brought into the representation a dramatic 
life, a continuity of thought and style, and an augmenta- 
tion of the genera! interest which would have been well- 
nigh irresistible if the idea which prompted this _per- 
formance aus einem Guss had been executed with 
just a little more verve. This Zug, however, was at mo- 
ments wanting, and this is the fault of the conducter, Gen- 
eral Musikdirector Mottl, who, naturally inclined to be 
lackadaisical, was aided and abetted by Cosima Wagner, 
who wanted everything taken as broadly and in many in- 
stances as draggingly as possible, in order to allow of the 
clearest pronunciation and the plainest display of action. 
She is said to have out-Mottled even Mottl in this direc- 
tion, and that if he had followed her injunctions literally 
he would have taken still broader tempi. Whatever she 
gained, however, in plasticity of reproduction, she lost on 
the other side in the dramatic verve and effect, and I 
believe that the latter are, after all, of greater importance 
and value. As it was, the performance lasted just two 
hours and a half to the minute, and although this surely 
is no small demand upon the audience’s “seating capacity,” 
I think that to most people it did not seem too long or 
wearisome, and with smarter tempi, especially in the ex- 
posé of the first and the male choruses of the third acts, 

rhe Flying Dutchman” in one uninterrupted represen- 
tation would certainly not prove as severe a test upon an 
unflagging interest in the music and stage proceedings as 
is, for instance, the undivided representation of ‘Das 
Rheingold” as demanded by Wagner and as performed 
here in Berlin, in Vienna, in Munich and of course also in 
Bayreuth. In New York, however, I saw the prelude to 
the “Nibelungen Ring” in two acts, with time for a drink 
between Wotan’s and Loge’s visit to Nibelheim and their 
reappearance upon the upper world. 

The intermission was a welcome one and did not dis- 
turb the dramatic coherency of the action, simply because 
the action is slower and there is more talking than do- 
ing in “Rheingold” anyhow than there is in “The Flying 
Dutchman.” That Richard Wagner himself had originally 
intended this opera to be given continuously is demon- 
strated not only in his writings but also in the musical 
scheme of the opera, as can easily-be seen by the way in 
which he takes up the musical thread of the close of each 
preceding act, when he begins the short introduction to 


the next one. This very fact also made the present Bay- 
reuth arrangement easily accomplishable, as far as the 
music was concerned, for all that was necessary to do 
was to excise the bars which begin each introduction of a 
new act, they being mere repetitions of the closing bars 
of the preceding act, whereby the musical continuity is 
immediately achieved. What must have restrained Wag- 
ner from executing his original idea and dividing ‘The 
Flying Dutchman” up into a regular three act opera were 
in all probability practical reasons. He may have feared 
also that the work would be tiring or too long for an 
audience. Considerations of this sort surely prevailed 
with him at that early stage of his creative career. 
But above all mechanical difficulties, which must have 
seemed insurmountable, must have decided him to allow 
the time for the changes of scenery in the usual entractes, 
and these reasons would probably prevent also to-day, 
although the mechanical stage resources have been im- 
proved so vastly since the days of the earlier Wagner 
works, any other opera house from giving such a pro- 
duction of “The Flying Dutchman” as was vouchsafed at 
Bayreuth, viz., with only a few moments’ veiling of the 
stage by means of a soft drapery curtain, during which 
time the closing bars of one and the introductory (cut of 
the repetition) bars of the next act are being performed 
by the orchestra. This drapery curtain, by the way, was 
the only thing in the way of scenic display that did not 
please me, for in its mixture of corals and nautical em- 
blems, or whatever it was, in the much beloved Jugend 
style, it seemed a veritable “secession” from good taste. 
A simple piece of unpainted sail cloth would have been 
more suitable. This, however, and Daland’s yellow boots, 
as well as the fact that the storm clouds shifted from 
the left to the right in the last act, while the Dutchman’s 
vessel sailed off right in the opposite direction, which 
would surely have displeased Henderson, of the Times, 
and besides is against nautical as well as natural laws, 
were the only slight drawbacks in a mise-en-scéne for 
which I cannot otherwise find sufficiently strong terms of 
praise. The ocean looked wonderfully natural in a storm 
driven night in the first act. Perfectly home-like and 
cozy was the spinning room and the girls’ dresses were 
models of taste. But greater skill in stage management than 
even in mise-en-scéne enlivened this part of the opera 
The whole bevy of girls behaved naturally. They had 
nothing of that drilled-in sameness of motion and gestures 
which make such an apathetic impression in the ordinary 
professional operatic chorus. In part this is due of course 
to the fact that this Bayreuth chorus is made up of young 
artists from other opera houses or talented young sing- 
ers who want to make their way through this start from 
headquarters. They are not taken from the rank and file 
of existing organized operatic choruses. Hence -hese 
girls have still an individuality of their own, and to pre- 
serve this and make use of it is one of the merits and also 
one of the best distinguishing features of Frau Cosima 
Wagner’s stage management. The way in which these 
girls listen to Senta’s singing of the ballad, the sympathiz- 
ing expression in their faces, the attention they pay to 


Mary’s admonitions and injunctions, and how they jump 
up and forget everything in their excitement when Erik 
brings the news of the arrival of Daland’s ship, are per 
fectly delightfu! to watch, and herein consists one of the 
charms of the Bayreuth performances, which one would 
look for in vain at any other opera house. Scarcely less 
full of motion was the usually very much cut seamen’s 
scene which fills the first half of the final section of the 
opera. Here for the first time I heard these significant 
choruses sung completely, and how fresh the voices rang 
out; the tenors on Daland’s ship and the basses, all 
superb, selected, sonorous material on board of the 
Dutchman’s vessel. The spook scene, which followed, and 
which, whenever it is attempted at all at other opera 
houses, looks very much like a farce; here it came to 
view with a shuddering, ghastly seriousness. The light 
effects were managed in a masterly style, and I have 
never seen anything more natural on a stage than the 
sea fog, a veritable dense mist that arose around the 
phantom ship during this episode. 

Of the performance from a purely musical viewpoint I 
should also speak with unalloyed praise, if it had not been 
for the said slowness of tempi of Mottl, of which he began 
to give a striking proof in the well-known overture. The 
pause he made before the first entrance in F major of 
the salvation theme—in the score a rest of one bar with a 
fermata over it—became well-nigh painful, all the more so 
as in the deathlike silence which pervaded the whole 
house one could plainly distinguish the noise made by 
the electric motor in the machinery hall near the theatre 
The salvation theme itself, in 6-4 time, was dragged so 
unmercifully that it took on the character as if it had been 
written in 4-4 adagio time. The stormy part of the over 
ture, however, was, like the entire work of the orchestra 
throughout the opera, simply superb, and I never heard 
more mellow brasses and more euphonious woodwind than 
came up from the “hystic abyss.” It was a mistake, 
however, to make the storm howl on the stage during 
the closing bars of the overture. This prelude is in strict 
old closed form, and the peaceful and satisfying final bars 
of it have nothing to do with the opening of the opera it 
self. Also ought there to have been a moment of rest 
between the overture and the rising, or, rather, unfolding 
of the curtain; but probably it was feared that the audi 
ence, as usual, would, on such a chance being given them, 
break in with ill-timed applause, which then would spoil 
the Stimmung by putting everybody out of the mood of the 
situation. Such a proceeding was, however, hardly to be 
expected from a Bayreuth audience, and after all and any 
how I should have preferred it to the storm howlings dur 
ing the lovely D major coda of the overture. The polyphonic 
workmanship which distinguishes the orchestration of 
“The Flying Dutchman” from the first operas of Wagner, 
and in itself shows the enormous step forward he took, 
at one bound, as it were, in just this work, was brought 
out with utmost carefulness and clearness. Nor were the 
voices ever for one moment covered up, which it is so 
hard to avoid in his later works. Withal, the orchestration 
is perhaps just as rich in color and characteristics as in 
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“Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser,” while the treatment of the least her amiable colleague, the tenor Kurt Sommer, 
human voice, although it already shows the dramatic ten- from the Berlin Opera, explained to me and tried to 
dencies of the author of “Tristan,” is still kept back care- excuse her. Thus when Senta, who at Bayreuth comes 
fully within the limits of what is really singable. If it out in Norwegian bridal costume for her betrothal cele- 
were not for the occasional falling back into the cadenzas bration, meets her first fiancé, Erik, the latter is wont 
and sometimes the style of old-fashioned Italian opera, one to retire in despair from the scene. This he did not do 
would be inclined to consider “The Flying Dutchman” as at Bayreuth, and the meeting of the two men probably 
one of the most original of all of Wagner’s works, just Upset Senta’s equanimity. There was, however, no bad 
as it is certainly one of the most enjoyable as well as break, and as Mottl had his orchestra well in hand, dis- 
interesting ones. Such a love duet as the one between aster, which for a moment seemed imminent, was averted, 
Senta and the Dutchman Wagner has never been sur and with her high A, first given out two bars too early 
passed; neither in “Lohengrin,” which is too sweet, nor yet Miss Destinn got in again at the second and correct at 
in “Tristan,” which is too artificial and too erotic: it is no tempt. Oh, what a relief it was! No more beautiful 
more music, but stammering of two people gone out « pure and sympathetic voice is needed than Miss Des 
their senses. Nor does any other opera or music-drama_ tinn’s, which in timbre fits admirably the character of the 
of Wagner’s contain an equally haunting and touching ™usiK Histrionically she gave to the heroine less of 
monologue as the one of the “Dutchman” in the first act, ‘hat hysterical, almost pathological flavor which so many 
by the side of which I can place only the “To be or not Tepresentatives of the part infuse into it. She was not 
to be” soliloquy of Hamlet nerely or principally the love struck girl who is in the 
In this monologue Van Rooy also gave his very best, abit of hypnotizing herself before the picture of the 
and the delivery from a musical as well as a dramatic Flying Dutchman; but in a most ideal conception sh« 
viewpoint was one of the great moments of the perform- splays the unselfish devotion, nay, self-consecration, ot 
ance. For the rest he frequently overdid things, and loving woman in whose pitying soul the salvation oi 
especially the forcing of his voice in the first act caused ‘the doomed man is the noble and poetic causa movens 
him to deviate frequently from the pitch. Purity [his attitude also gives her strength in the trying meet 
tonation, however, is and always ought to be the very "8 with the jilted Erik, who himself behaved in a far 
first of considerations It was fulfilled satisfactorily ™ore manly and energetic style than is the habit of the 
by Miss Emmy Destinn, from the Berlin Royal Opera usual operatic tenors, especially the Italian ones whom I 
whose Senta would have been a model musically if he saw in the part. Perhaps Burgstaller went a trifle too 
memory had not failed her for a few m anata in the far in the other direction, for his acting was vehement 
final we Whether or no this was entirely her own fault @!most to brutality, and his voice is too robust and also 
it is hard to say. Certain it is that at the last moment his delivery too little refined for the music allotted to 
some new and quite unusual wwe arrangements seen him, and which after all just in this tenor part smacks 
to have been decided upon, which probably upset Mis very much of the style of good old-fashioned Italian 
Destinn’s composure of mind for a moment. Thus at ©P¢t Peter Heidkamp, from Cologne, was in every 
z = een SSS = = —_ way an excellent Daland. The fatherly as well as the 
ESTABLISHED 1867. mercenary side of the old salt was plastically portrayed 

and vocally he was no wise inferior to Van Rooy, 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE whom I thought this direction slightly overrated by 

‘ ost of those to whom I spoke after the performance 

DB. F. ZIEGFELD, President \ quite notable newcomer was the tenor Petter, from 

The Largest and a of Musical Dresden, who, with a powerful and equally pleasing voice, 
delivered the boatswain’s song. Although Mary is not a 

COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. part offering so great a chance for the display of all her 

The finest structure s existence devoted exclusively to a ibilities ds an actress and singer as some others in which 
eae Gaage I have before heard and admired Mme. Schumann-Heink 

SCHOOL OF Mi USIC ELOCUTION, I must say that she made the most of her opportunities 
She was really the party in command in the spinning 

ACTING, ORATORY, room, and her authoritative acting, as well as the unim 
LANGUAGES. paired beauty of her sonorous contralto voice, shone to 

nuposing advantage all through this part of the second 

BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECIORS. ict 

DR. F. ZIEGFE DR. LOUIS FALK The applause at the close of the performance was not 
Baad Cor LAM caste dequate ‘in enthusiastic heartiness to the merit of what 
RUDOLPH ( CHARLES GAUTHIER ; Pap sbom bana 
HERMAN DEV RIES. had been offered to an audience which contained hardly 

HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting as great a percentage of Americans and other foreigners 
Catalogue Mailed Free. as had here tofore always been _ the case. Perhaps that 


was the reason why the applause was not vigorous, nor 
lasted long enough for giving cause unfolding once 
more the view of the final scene, as is customary at Bay 
reuth in response to prolonged demonstrations of e1 
thusiasm. Your average Germans are a stolid sort ol 
people. It takes them twenty-five years, more or less 
to make up their mind to a trip to Bayreuth and to spend 
20 marks for a seat tor a perlormance which afterward 
they do not feel sure whether it pleased them or not 

It did not cause me any severe pangs of disappointment 
when I found that for want of a ticket | was forced to 
renounce witnessing the first of this year’s ‘Parsifal” per 
formances. I have heard the work so often at Bayreu 
that in a measure it has ceased to have any great at 
traction for me. Of course it would have been interest 


ing to be able to note the differences in the conception a 


general interpretation between Dr. Muck a1 


Hermann Levi. Both have very marked and characteristic 
similarities, not cnly in their way of nducting, but also 
in their artistic predilections, and hence I really believe that 
no better or more naturally fitted and in the matter of tem 
perament, as well as circumspection, repose and zxsthet 


feeling, so similar successor to Levi could have been found 


I had a proof of this in the Berlin Wagner Society's con 
cert performance of excerpts from “Parsifal,” conducted 
by Dr. Muck last winter. One of the first musicians in 
the Bayreuth band told me that our Berlin court conductor 
takes everything, except the flower girls’ music, even 
broader and slightly more feierlich than the late lamented 
Levi was in the habit of doing, so that, for instance, the 
first act, which, under the latier’s baion, inclusive 
Vorspiel, used to consume one hour and thirty-five minutes 
now takes one hour and forty-one minutes for performance 
\n artist who wants to 1in incognito write é 
the following criticism: Generally speaking the first pe 
formance of “Parsifal’’ was excellent, the orchestra 
liant and the chorus famous The mise-en-scéne wa 
superb, and the flower girls’ chorus musically of ng 
effectiveness, while not quite so fascinating were hei 
dresses, which seemed not sufficiently fantastica Van 
Dyck, as Parsifal, was in brilliant voice, and kep 
from begenning to end. Dramatically he was also in fine 
orm, and the only thing that left aught to be desired wa 
his pronunciation of the German language Mrs. Wittich 
Kundry—made the most of her “impossible” rol An 
fortas—Hans Schuetz—sang out of tune sometimes during 
the second act, but in th hird act e reached a hig 
dramatic climax Best of all the artists, histrionically 
well as vocally, was Knuepfer, as Gurnemanz In the 
Grail scene of the first act the chorus. was not always 
strictly together with the orchestra, which probably hap 


pened because the former could not see the conductor 


however, in ch and orcl 


Everything else, rus estra, as we 
as among the soloists, went with flawlessly precise ensem 
ble. After the third act, by request of the enthusiastic 


audience, the curtain had to be lifted twice upon the 
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“tableau vivant,” the extra raise being granted against the 
strictly adhered to Bayreuth traditional rules, because the 
first time the curtain had been dropped a few moments too 
early, viz., before the descending dove could be seen by the 
audience. 


_-s _-* 
vv ~~ 


I mentioned above that in honor of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the existence of the Bayreuth festival per- 
formances the old Markgravian town had been decorated 
profusely with flags and bunting, creating a gay and festive 
impression, the reflection of which was also noticeable in 
the high spirit and life shown by the inhabitants. On the 
evening before the first performance this was demonstrated 
also by a torchlight procession through the principal 
streets of Bayreuth, culminating in a serenade and 
speeches in front of Villa Wahnfried. The burgomaster, 
Dr. Casselmann, handed to Mrs. Cosima Wagner, sur- 
rounded by her family and intimate friends, like Hans 
Richter, Professor Thoma, Humperdinck and Kniese, an 
engraved address of thanks of the city, which also created 
Banker and Commerzienrath Adolf von Gross, who has 
done much work for the furtherance and maintenance of 
the Bayreuth ideas, a diploma, nominating him an “hono- 
rary citizen.” Speeches of thanks were made by Frau and 
Siegfried Wagner, Herr von Gross and some others. 
Amusing to me was that the serenade of the Lieder- 
kranz, opened up with Mendelssohn’s “Festive Song to the 
\rtists.’ I wonder whether Richard turned over in his 
quiet resting place behind the villa. Richter seems to be 
won over to Bayreuth for the remainder of his life, for he 
announced his intention of buying a house there and de 
oting all his work and energy which he can spare from 
Manchester to the furtherance and maintenance of Bay 
reuth according to Wagner's intentions and the traditions 
f 1876. Whether they will long continue to exist remains 
’ be een 

Outwardly a change from his ideal, a place “far from the 
smoke and industrial smell of a city civilization,” is already 
taking place, for as the town is rapidly growing, industry, 
of course, is growing up with it, and since my last 
visit to Bayreuth several new factories have risen up, one, 
quite a large one at that, to the right and not to the adorn 
ment of the Wagner theatre. The fear of the Bayreuth 
people—I mean those in authority at Bayreuth—does not, 
however, lie in that direction, but in a certain, not out- 
spoken, but nevertheless existing dread of one or the other 
opposition undertaking, such as, for instance, the newly 
built and soon to be opened Prince Regent Theatre at 
Munich. Hence, also, Cosima Wagner’s strong and, de- 


spite the parliament conclusion to the contrary, not yet 


ibandoned efforts to get the ‘“Parsifal” monopoly pro- 
longed for Bayreuth by special legislation for another term 
of twenty years after its natural expiration, on February 
13, 1913, viz thirty years after the death of Richard 
Wagner 


Among the distinctions conferred by Prince Regent Luit 
pold of Bavaria upon musicians at Bayreuth, I mention 
Musikdirector Julius Kniese’s professor, and Anton von 
Rooy’s royal chamber singer title. Concertmaster Paul 
Prill, of Vienna, was nominated chamber virtuoso and 
Court Concertmaster Oscar Brueckner, of Wiesbaden, re- 
cived the Ludwig Medal for Art and Science. It is also 
reported, but has since been denied, that the Prince Regent 
had nominated Bernard Stavenhagen director of the Acad 
emy of the Art of Music at Munich, in place of the re- 
tiring former director, the Baron von Perfal. 


4 rd 
_ _ 


On my way from Bayreuth back to Berlin I chanced to 
meet Bruno Oscar Klein, whose highly talented son is mak- 
ng rapid progress on the violin under the tuition of Arno 
Hilt, at Leipsic 

Yesterday there passed through Berlin some of the 
world’s greatest artists. Paderewski was here, but was 
called to Vienna by a telegram, probably in connection with 
the performance of his opera at the Vienna Court Opera 
House in the early part of the coming season. That 

Manru” is destined to a long operatic life and a successful 
career there can be no doubt. Nikisch told me on the 
way to Bayreuth that he, who was on a tournée with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra when the Dresden premiére 
took place, saw the sixth repetition of ‘“‘Manru,”’ which was 
largely attended. He spoke with great enthusiasm of the 
‘immense beauties” contained in Paderewski’s score 

On the same day Moriz Rosenthal happened to pass 
through Berlin on his way from Ostend to Gastein. So did 
the eminent violin virtuoso Willy Burmester, who, after a 
successful season in Finland, intends to lay off and take 
the waters at Wiesbaden. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wolfsohn 
also were among the casual visitors, for they were on their 
way from Bayreuth to Hamburg, where they are about to 
take the steamer back to New York. 

\ very pleasant call and long exchange of news and 
opinions I had from my old friend, Henry T. Finck, and 
his charming partner for life. As he has not much changed 


in appearance, so the radical music critic of the Evening 
Post has stuck to his art ideas. He has not lessened his love 








for Liszt, nor can he be brought over to the fold of 
Brahms. Nevertheless, we agreed as well as ever over the 
superior qualities of genuine Pilsner beer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Finck have spent part of the summer in Norway, and now 
proceed to Switzerland, where they will travel for the re- 
mainder of, a well earned vacation. 

Besides these, Mrs. and Miss Stencel, of San Francisco; 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, of St. Petersburg; Leopold Godow 
sky and Mrs. Norma Knuepfel, from New York, were 
among the callers at the Berlin headquarters of THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER. 

Se = 

At Leipsic I learned that Jadassohn had lost the savings 
of sixty years of a laborious work and hard striving in 
the bank failure that recently took place in that town. 

=> = 

I never knew how many friends, not to mention the ene 
mies, which Huneker attributed to me, I had in the world, 
until this jubilee number of THe Musicat Courter had 
appeared. As it is impossible for me to thank all those 
personally who were kind enough to send me their con- 
gratulations to the twenty-fifth anniversary of my activity 
as a critic, I do so none the less heartily in print. O. F. 








THE BLIND VIOLINIST. 
HE advent of a new violinist always excites interest 
in the world of music. Ever since Manager R. E. 
Johnston announced in THE Musica Courter, a few weeks 
ago, that he had engaged William Worth Bailey, a blind 
violinist, for a tour through the United States next fall 
widespread curiosity has been betrayed by the public. 

The name of this novus homo, whom Manager Johnston 
and many capable critics regard as a phenomenon, is Wil- 
liam Worth Bailey. Young Bailey was born in Arkansas 
twenty-two years ago. He comes of excellent stock, his 
father being a Southern gentleman of the old school, pos- 
sessing wealth and social standing. Despite the fact that 
he was born blind, Bailey has acquired a technic which 
enables him to play with ease the most difficult works for 
the violin. His repertory holds no less than seventy-five 
compositions in a variety of forms. He begins with Corelli 
and ends with the most modern works. 

The following concertos young Bailey can, it is asserted, 
play in the most acceptable manner : 
Premier Concerto en mi majeur............ecceeees . Vieuxtemps 
Deuxiéme Concerto en fa diése mineur........ vie eibaiie Vieuxtemps 
Troisiéme Concerto en la majeur (premiére partie)....... Vieuxtemps 
Quatriéme Concerto en ré mineur (harpe a l’orchestre)...Vieuxtemps 


Cinquiéme Concerto en la mineur...... . Vieuxtemps 





wind Wieniawski 
cocreccecescoccces Viotti 
.Spohr 
astenseone ... Bruch 


Deuxiéme Concerto en ré mineur. 
Vingt-deuxiéme Concerto en la mineur... 





Neuviéme Concerto en ré mineur.. 





Deuxiéme Concerto en ré mineur..... 
Troisiéme Concerto en si mineur......... Lee 





COREE picks ccccewesmevagsveccunseppdasevutaorskoeneswes Mendelssohn 
Concerto ee sevesececouaed Jeethoven 
Fantaisie Ecossaise (quatre parties, harpe 4 |’orchestre)....... Bruch 
Symphonie Espagnole....... vee .- Lalo 


It is related of Mozart that, even when a boy, his aural 
sense was so acute that he was sorely affected by dis 
cordant sounds. Once, when his ears were smitten by the 
blast of a trumpet, he fainted away. Young Bailey’s sense 
of hearing is wonderfully acute, and he is thrown into 
paroxyms when he hears violent discords. Not long ago 
he was attending the rehearsal of an orchestra. Owing to 
the carelessness of the librarian the music on the musi 
cians’ desks was disarranged. In obedience to a move 
ment of the conductor’s baton, the violins, violas, ’cellists, 
contra-basso players, clarinetists, bassoon players, horn 
blowers, flutists, oboe players, players of the trombones, 
beater of the drums, cymbals and tympani, all joined in the 
most inharmonious blast heard since the walls of Jericho 
fell. Young Bailey incontinently swooned. 

Bailey holds that the sine qua non of the violinist is 
purity of tone; that if one possess every other virtue, and 
yet is addicted to false intonation, he is a failure. He 
has committed himself to this opinion: “I believe that a 
violinist is such by the grace of God. Unless nature has 
endowed him with a true ear he can never become an ac- 
ceptable violinist. No amount of study and practice will 
overcome the difficulty. The unpardonable sin is bad in- 
tonation.” 

This accounts for young Bailey’s peculiarly elegant style 
and good intonation, purity of tone being his most charm- 
ing characteristic. 


MRS. WEBB-GARDNER. 

N these days of promiscuous foreign invasion, when the 
| American musical field, in all its departments, is so 
largely occupied by singers and players on different in- 
struments, who either belong abroad or- have received 
their training there, it is a positive relief to hail an 
American born, American taught artist. 

Such an one is Mrs. Webb-Gardner, soprano, with 
whom it is a matter of especial pride that she is a native of 
Massachusetts, and has received her entire musical educa- 
tion on this side of the water. 

That that education is all it should have been is evi- 
denced by the enthusiastic indorsement of both press and 
public, not only wherever Mrs. Webb-Gardner has sung 
in America, but in “difficult” and exacting Paris as well, 
where she appeared with conspicuous success at concerts 
in the American Pavilion during her visit to the exposi 
tion in 1900. 

A native of Boston, Mass., where her early childhood 
was passed, Mrs. Webb-Gardner commenced her vocal 
training with Whitney of that city. Later, during a few 
years’ residence in Chicago, she studied interpretation 
with Neidlinger; and for tone production and general 
finish she took an extended course in New York city 
under the well-known instructor and composer, Giacomo 
Minkowsky, who speaks in highest praise of her talent. 

Of recent years Mrs. Webb-Gardner has lived in Wash 
ington, D. C., where she has appeared as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Quartet and at other high class con 
certs. Socially, as well as musically, she occupies a posi- 
tion of the first rank, and in salon recitals, as well as pub 
lic functions, her beautiful singing has won unstinted ad 
miration and applause 

Her flexible, musical voice has extended range, and is 
of delicious quality, and these characteristics, together 
with her highly artistic interpretation and unusual charm 
of face and manner, make her much sought for concert 
and recital work. 

With a versatility which enables her to acquit herself 
with equal distinction in oratorio, in the florid coloratura 
of the Italian aria, in German lieder, or Old English and 
French ballads, the coming season promises to yield a 
large number of engagements for Mrs. Webb-Gardner, 
especially as Loudon G. Charlton has placed her name 
upon his roster of artists. 

Here are two or three press notices which tell their own 
story: 


Interest in the concert in the Lafayette Square Theatre Thurs 


day centered conspicuously around Mrs. Webb-Gardner. She was 
extremely handsome in a stunning gown of black net, covered 
thickly with silvery sequins. The large and fashionable audienc« 
greeted her enthusiastically fhe Mendelssohn aria, the opening 
number, she phrased well, and her tones were uniformly good. It 
was in her subsequent numbers, however, that Mrs. Gardner did 
herself full justice. The old-fashioned songs, “‘My Mother Bids Me 
sind My Hair,” Handel; “From Love’s Sickness to Fly” and 
“Nymphs and Shepherds,” Purcell, were delightfully sung. It re 
mained, however, for her last three songs to complete her triumph 
They were three of Schubert's choice songs, ‘Hedge Roses,” “Faith 
in Spring” and “Gretchen am Spinnrad ill done with exquisite fin 
ish and beautiful tone throughout. Mrs. Gardner's enunciation was 
equally good in English and in German. She was iast heard here 
vith the Boston Symphony Quartet, and there seems to be now 
even more than then, a perfect uniformity of tone as well as pet 
fect ease in singing. Mr Gardner has the bearing and manner of 
an artist, and her facial expression adds no little to the charm of 
her singing. The last song really showed her voice to best advan 


tage. It was most beautiful.-Capital, Washington, D. C. 

It was really a gala night, and from an artistic standpoint a big 
success. The program presented, among other high class artists, 
Mrs. Webb-Gardner, who displayed a soprano voice of high culture 
and beauty, and who sang with grace and expression.—Paris Ex 
position Edition New York Times 


Mrs. Webb-Gardner, whose beautiful voice charmed Paris last 
summer, contributed the vocal part of the entertainment Mrs 
Gardner’s voice is a dramatic soprano of unusual sweetness and 
power, and she was heard to splendid advantage in all her numbers, 
particularly in a set of three songs by Schubert.—Post, Washing 
ton, D. C. 


OARD and residence with family of a celebrated Ital 
B ian vocal teacher in New York; exceptional oppor- 
tunity for refined lady to study the perfect art of singing 
and practice Italian Address “Vocalist,” 240 Fifth ave 
nue, New York city. 








ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HOMER MOORE, 


BARITONE.—_ 





The Odeon, St, Louis, Mo. 





MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION: 
101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, M0. 





ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Opera. Oratorio. 
Coaching. Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 
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Boston 
Music 
Wotes. 


Horet Bevvevue, 
17 Beacon Srreet, 
Boston, August 10, 1901. ) 


HE New Hampshire Music Teachers’ Association met 
T last week at The Weirs, N. H., a lovely spot on the 
border of Lake Winnipesaukee, in the heart of the White 
Mountains. This association was originally intended as 
a means of bringing together the teachers of the State, 
but the scope of the organization has broadened from yeat 
to year, until now soloists from well-known musical cen 
tres are the chief attraction of the festival, which serves 
to bring not only teachers of music but many others from 
both in and out of the State, who find a week spent at 
The Weirs at this season of the year delightful from every 
point of view 

The officers for the past year were: President, Rey 
Lorin Webster, Plymouth; secretary, Ernest B. Folsom 
Dover ; assistant secretary, H. H. Gorrell, Concord; treas 
urer, Ernest C. Cloutman, Dover 

Board of management—President, Rev. L. Webster 
secretary, Ernest B. Folsom; E. T. Baldwin, E. M. Tem 
ple, Frank E. Brown, 

Program committee—President, Rev. L. Webster; se 
retary, Ernest B. Folsom; Prof. H. G. Blaisdell, Milo 
Benedict, Fred H. Osgood, Charles S. Conant, Fred B 


Jower 

All the above will serve another year, with the excep 
tion of the president, who declined re-election in spite of 
the inducements that were held out to him. Mr. Hood 
: “ee 


of Nashua, a man of much musical and business ability 


was elected president 

Ihe chorus this year was smaller than usual, but their 
work was highly spoken of, both in the “Messiah” and 
mductor of the 


festival, is a hard worker, and the chorus respond to h 


“Fair Ellen.” Henri G. Blaisdell, the 


training quickly and intelligently; in fact, the musical at 
tainments of the chorus in reading difficult music and sing 
ing it with small preparation were one of the surprises of 
the festival last year, when the writer was present 

Mr. Blaisdell has done so much for music in both New 
Hampshire and Vermont that his name is synonymous 
with music. During the year he conducts for nearly all 
the festivals, club concerts and recitals that are given in 
the two States, his work for many years having brought 
him in friendly relations with all those interested in the 
development and advancement of music in his section of 
New England. His musical library is one of the largest in 
this country, equal to any demand that may be made upon 
it. 

During the business meeting the question was raised as 
to whether the next meeting of the association should take 
place at The Weirs or at Hampton Beach, but the discus 
sion of the subject was postponed to some future time 

The programs given were: 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 3 
State Tacent Concert 


Piano solo, Die Lorelei..... es Perry 
Miss Mary Augusta Rand 
Song, A Christmas Lullaby Batchelder 
Miss Sadie R. Huse 
Song, Robin Goodfellow Scott 
Charles Schoolcraft 
Piano solo, Kreisleriana Schumann 


Miss Myra A. Lamprey 
Serenade, Through the Leaves 
Nathan George 


Schubert 





Songs 
When the Birds Go North Again..... ——— ... Perkins 


May Morming..........--seccescecseoness Denza 


Piano solo, Consolation....... om Leschetizky 


Miss Lillian Robinson 


Songs 
All For You. Blumenschein 
Valentine’s Day. ee A. I 
Miss Lucy M. Hoyt 
Verdi 


Song, Infelice, from Ernani , 

Ralph L. Eaton 

Aria. Farewell, Ye Mountains, from Jeanne d’ Arc I'schaikowsky 
Miss N. Mabel Vella 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 3 
Orcan REcITAL, 
At the Free Baptist Church, Lakeport. 
James W. Hill, 
Assisted by Mrs. Mary Montgomery Brackett, soprano; Mrs. Sara 
Dickey-Simpson, contralto; J. Melville Horner, baritone 


Prelude in A minor ‘ Sach 

Vérspiel, Herzlich thut mich Verlangen ‘ ~- . Bach 

Toccata in D minor Bact 
Mr. Hill. 

Gloria in Excelsis Rev. Lo Webster 





Double Quartet 


Sonata in D minor, op. 42 Guilmant 


Mr. Hill 
Aria, Confutatis, Requiem Mass Verdi 
Mr. Horner 
Benediction Nuptiale Dubo 
Fiat Lux ° Dubois 
Largo from New World Symphony Dvorak 
Mr. Hill 
Duet, Recordare, Requiem Mass Verd 


Mrs. Brackett, Mrs. Simpson 
Lemmens 


Mr. Hil 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 3 
Sone Recital 
Melville Horner assisted by Miss Harriet W Willey Mis 
June Smith and James W. Hill, pianists 


Sonata in E minor, op. 7 Grieg 
Mr. Hill 
I Music Schubert 
Aus Meinen grossen Schmerzen Franz 
I Hat de Rose sic eklagt Franz 
Aus alten Marchen winktes her Schumanr 
Pilgrim Song I schaikowsky 
Mr. Horner 
Nocturne in | arp major Kargan 
Les Etincelles Moszkowsk 
Miss Willey 
Cycle of Songs, fr rennyson’s Maud Somerve 
I Hate the Dreadful Hollow 
A Voice by the Cedar Tree 
She Came to the Village Churcl 
oO! the S 1 Ground 


Birds in the High Hall Garde 

Go Not, Happy Day 

Come Into the Garden, Mau 

The Fault Was Mine 

Dead, Long Dead 

, O that "Twere Possible 
Mr. Horner 

hree Lyrics for Pian Pp. 43 Grieg 

Miss Smith 





Gipsy J Clay 
At Twilight Nevin 
Loch Lomond (arranged Foote 
Border Ballad Cowen 


Mr. Horner 


THURSDAY FORENOON, AUGUST 
Lecture Recirat 
Subject, “Verdi and Wagner 
James W. Hill, 
Assisted by Mrs. Mary Montgomery-Brackett, Mrs. Sara Dickey 
Simpson, Miss June Smith and Miss Harriet W. Willey 


Illustrations, instrumental, from Lohengrin, Walkiire, Rigoletto 


Vocal, aria, Elsa’s Dream, Lohengrin. Wagner 

Song, Traume, Themes, Tristan and Isolde Wagner 

Aria, Ah! fors e lui, Traviata Verdi 
Mrs. Brackett 

Air, Elizabeth’s Prayer, Tannhauser Wagner 

Aria, Ave Maria, Otello Verdi 

Aria, from Aida Verdi 
Mrs. Simpson 

Duet, from Aida Verd 


Mrs. Brackett, Mrs. Simpson 








AUGUSTA COTTLOW, 


- THE 
DISTINGUISHED 
YOUNG 
AMERICAN 
PIANISTE. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., New York, and 
THE HAMLIN CO., Kimball Building, Chicago, tI. 





MRS. 


Carl Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal Instruction at her Home Studio : 
1146 Park Avec. acar 91st Street, New York. 


LOUIS V. SAAR 


PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
REPERTOIRE and SONG INTERPRETATION. 


Will resume teaching on September 16. 
Early application for instruction is suggested. 


126 East 63d Street, - - NEW YORK CITY 














ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


HENRI G. SCOTT, 


BASSO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS. 





14 E. 42d Street, NEW YORK. 
2117 N. 20th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Appress: } 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


CONCERT BY STATE SOLOISTS 





Overture, Semiramide Re 
Orchestra 
Aria from Samson, Honor and Arms Hands 
Charles ( Prescott 
Piano solo, Troisiéme Ballade, op. 47 Chopin 
Miss Ada M. Aspinwa 
Song, Rizzio’s Last Song Raf 
Charle > Conant 
Songs 
Spring Hensche 
Wiegenlied Braht 
Standchen tr 
Lete ( an ad 
Miss Glad Perkins Fogg 
Piano solo, Andante Spianato et Grande, Polonaise Brillante 
"4 utr t 
H. ¢ Whittemore 
Wit rche : I ar ent 
Songs 
The Blind Girl's Song (La Cis fron er fla G 
conda Ponchie 
Under the Rose Fishe 
The Years at the Spring Mr BReacl 
Mrs. Alice Holmes Ower 
Song, Heaven Hath Shed a Tear Kucken 
Fred B. Bower 
V in obligato by Mr. B 
I Prelude, Alle le, Courante and Alleg Hand 
M Benedict 
rHURSDAY EVENING 
Concert or Miscettaneous M 
Anthes *’raise the Lord, O Jerusalem Munge 
Chort and Orchest 
Grand selection from Faust G ] 
Orchestra 
A La Mort de J« A Bemberg 
Mr McKink 
\ She A e ( eth My Sadne ( | 
Mr. Martir 
Concer } ()} 
Mr. Bened 
Aria, Elizabett Greeting, from Tannha Wag 
Mrs, Kilesk 
e Castle. from Me : Hof 
Choru 
Aria, Ler Me ¥ \ Ou Ss i 
Dr. Jack 
Grand f La Sonnambul:z Bellin 
Mrs. Martin 
The Dre Ss 
The T ( ‘ 
) ged O ‘ 
Fair Elle | 
Mr Martin, Mr. Martin, Chor and Orchestr 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUS 
Piano Rectrat 
Ernst Pe 
! Fug Aller ( t 1 | 
5 N 3, in D Ha 
I ade R nberg 
! arolle R berg 
Allegrett Dielehers 
Idyl Rheinberger 
Scherzo. from Sonata. G flat 1 , Rheinbergres 
Serenade Verhe 
ocherzin Ve 
Gavotte-Caprice Verhe 
I ale Impromy new, f me) \ 
I r from Soirées A St. Pe } re R aste 
rt Hermit, from Mir R nst 
Study in A flat, wi { [ ( 
Finale m Etudes S ! jue Ss 1 
Select sf the Tolanthe . ' 
Duet, Phyllis and Stre 
lranscr r f Err I 
D “ , 
Trans Ex I 
Conce I 1isie wpor f e O I 


FRIDAY EVENING 
Cue Oratorio or Tue Messtan, ny Hanpet 
Mrs, Kileski, Mrs. Ruggles, Dr. Jackson and Mr. M 
At the business meeting Mr. Webster stated that th 
organ recital by James W. Hill was the most perfect 


musical affair ever given before thx 





sociation 

All the soloists made successes with their audiences 
Mr. Horner’s program coming it or a large shar 
praise Mrs Montgomery Brackett 





a pupil of Gertrude 


MONTEFIORE 


Wort o FB. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


ETHEL L, ROBINSON, 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


122 Beaufort St., S. W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Telegrams: 
**Muasikchor, London,"" 
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Franklin Sallsbury, was greatly admired for her superb 
work, as was aiso Mrs. Sara Dickey Simpson, contralto. 

Mr. Webster’s Communion Service in A flat is a beau- 
tiful and singable service; it made a great impression, and 
is worthy the attention of those interested in church music. 


S=- = 
\rthur Whiting has just finished “Floriana,” a piece for 
four voices and piano. The words are by Oliver Herford. 
rhe work takes about half an hour to sing and will be 
published about October 1. The quatrains from the 
“Rubaiyat,” recently set to music by Mr. Whiting, are in 
the form of a cycle for baritone, and take about quarter 


of an hour to sing. This work is also expected to be 
published early in October 

For the coming season Mr. Whiting has arranged for 
the Sunday concerts in Boston and New York in con 
nection with Kneisel, this being the sixth season they 
have been given. Mr. Whiting will play a number of 
s well as in other large 


Urahms recitals in New York, ¢ 
ities during-the winter 
Cad ted 


ss ~— 


Miss Gertrude Walker has given two musicales at the 
Merryconeag House, South Harpswell, Me., and has also 
sung at a concert at the Maine Chautauqua, at Fryburg. 
In a few days Miss Walker will go to the mountains to 


fill other engagements 


Otto Floersheim. 

66 WELL-KNOWN personage in the Berlin circle of 

musical critics now looks back to the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his critical activity. Otto Floersheim, the 
correspondent and part proprietor of THE MuSICAL 
Courier, was born on March 2, 1853, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and was originally intended for a commercial career. Pretty 
soon he adopted music as the profession of his life in which 
he became practically engaged in New York. Here his 
first musical feuilletons appeared in the German Figaro and 
in the Belletristischen Journal in the year 1876. In 1881 
he began to write in the English language, of which he is 
i periect master lwenty-one years ago he, together with 
Marc A. Blumenberg, founded the professional paper, 
THe Musicat Courter, which in the course of years has 
become the widest known and the most influential journal 
of its class in America, and as the first American musical 
journal which decidedly took part for Richard Wagner 
and his works deserves special mention. For years past 
Floersheim, from his present residence, conducts the Ger 
man department of this paper, where he is esteemed by 
his friends and colleagues, who wish with all their hearts 
to this estimable man and artist, who likewise has appeared 
with success as a composer, a still longer career of activ- 
2 


ity.”"—Berliner Borsen Courier, July 17, 1901 





THE VON KLENNER SCHOOL AT LAKEWOOD. 


LAKEWOOD, LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., 
August 8, 1901. 


© popular is Mme. Evans von Klenner’s summer 
S school of singing that the session will extend into 
September. From vocalists desirous of studying with her 
Madame Von Klenner is constantly receiving applications 
Under her direction a concert will be given for the benefit 
of the Congregational church here on August 15, when 
ittractive instrumental and vocal numbers will be pre- 
ented. The program is a subject of special interest to the 


il elements at the palatial hotel and many cottages. 








Mme. Adele Lewing is spending her vacation in Block 
Island and the Adirondacks. She will resume her teach- 


ing on September 20 


AlRusical ie 
_. People. 


Miss Ida Peterson is the new instructor of music in the 
public schools at Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 

Miss Louise Freeman, of St. John’s, Ariz., is studying 
both vocal and instrumental music at Ogden, Utah. 

The music committee of the First Congregational Church 
of Detroit, has engaged Miss Edith Demuth as the soprano 
soloist. 

Alexander Zenier, of Appleton, Wis., has been offered 
the position of organist and choirmaster at St. Paul’s Ca 
thedral at Fond du Lac. 

Miss Ella Dow Cloutman and her pupils gave a musicale 
on July 31 in the lecture room of the First Congregational 
Church at Ottumwa, Ia. 

Miss Mary Derr, a soprano singer, who has studied in 
New York and abroad, sang recently at a special service 
at the Reformed Church in Wichita, Kan. 

Miss Meta Goebel, a daughter of Col. August Goebel, of 
Detroit, Mich., has been engaged as soprano soloist by the 
Fort Street Presbyterian Church of that city. 

Mrs. R. H. Morehouse, a Kansas singer, made a 
“hit” in the performance of Gilbert and Sullivan's “Pa 
tience,” recently given at Council Grove, Kan 

Joseph H. Turgon, of St. Liboire, has been engaged as or 
ganist and choirmaster of St. Joseph’s Church, Salem, 
Mass. Mr. Turgon succeeds Mrs. A. F. Herbert. 

Mrs. Karl Taylor Richards, pianist, gave a recital on 
August 1 in the lecture room of the Unitarian Church, 
Leominster, Mass. She was assisted by Miss De Avellar, 
soprano. 

Miss Katherine Potter has returned to her home at 
Oakland, Cal., after two years’ study abroad in London 
with Mrs. Carmichael Carr and in Dresden with Richard 
Buchmayer. 

Frank Obermann, Sr., of the Vienna Trio, and Master 
Frank Obermann, boy violinist, gave a violin solo in the 
Spring Street German Lutheran Church, Kingston, N. Y., 
on July 28. 

Louis Elbel, a young musician, of South Bend, Ind., re 
cently returned to this country after winning laurels 
abroad as a pianist. Mr. Elbel will go back to Germany in 
the autumn. 

Miss Beatrice Davidson, who has studied in Europe with 
La Grange and Lilli Lehmann, is soon to make her début 
in opera. Miss Davidson sang at a concert last month in 
Saratoga, N. Y. 

Samuel Davis, a ten year old blind boy from Elizabeth 
City, N. C., is astonishing the South with his skill as a 
pianist. Master Davis is a pupil at the Institute for th 
Blind at Raleigh. 

Miss Leona Clarkson, of Atlanta, Ga., and Miss Dorothy 
Whitcomb, also of Atlanta, sailed for Europe this week 
Both young women expect to study music abroad, one the 
piano and the other the violin. 

The Mendelssohn Quartet, recently organized at At 
lanta, Ga., is composed of Miss Emma Gertrude Pol 
lard, soprano; Mrs. Mary O’Brien, contralto; J. W 
Marshbank, tenor, and John Mullin, basso. 

Frank A. McCarrell gave a piano recital on August 1 
at the Railway Chapel, Dennison, Ohio. He was assisted 
by A. P. Bunker, violinist; I. H. Crossland, tenor, and 


C. W. Kern, accompanist. The recital was given under 
the auspices of the Twin City School of Music. Mr 
McCarrell played numbers by Schumann, Chopin and 
Schubert. 

Miss Edith Hatcher, pianist, and Miss Martha Snead, 
vocalist, both residents of Virginia, are attracting atten- 
tion in Southern cities. Miss Hatcher studied here in 
New York last season with Richard Burmeister. 

Adolf Dahm-Peterson will remove his school of music 
from Ithaca to Schenectady in the autumn. Mr. Peterson 
has filled important posts as choirmaster and conductor, 
and is well known in musical circles in Central New York 

Herbert Sisson, formerly organist of the First Presby 
terian Church at Kansas City (Mo.), has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s P. E. Church, at 
East Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Sisson succeeds Charles E. 
Clemens. 

Miss Beatrice Alice Pickthall, a young English woman 
who came to this country ten years ago, is about to make 
her future home in Minneapolis, Minn., where she has 
already established her reputation as a church and cou 
cert soprano 

Thaddeus Rich, of Indianapolis, Ind., has returned to 
where he will resume his musical studies in the 
Mr. Rich is a violinist of ability. His father, 


Germany, 
autumn 

Major Rich, represents an American manufacturing com 
pany at Hamburg 

Professor Vibbard, head of one of the departments in 
the Fine Arts College of Syracuse University, gave an 
organ recital last month on the new organ in St. Luke’s 
Church, Elmira, N. Y. The choir and several soloists 
assisted in an excellent program 

Miss Blanche Moore gave a morning musicale at her 
home at Carthage, Mo.,on July 26, at which she was assisted 
in the program by Miss Verna Brinkley, Miss Tressa 
Brinkley and the Misses Wright. The musicale was in 
honor of Miss Helene Stumberg 

Miss Caroline Atwood, of North Easton, Mass., is 
another young American who has returned this summet 
from serious study abroad. Miss Atwood studied with 
professors in Vienna. She is a pianist, and also plays the 
violin. Her father, Samuel A. Atwood, is a prominent 
citizen of North Easton. 

A musicale and reception was given at the Dayton 
(Ohio) College of Music last month in honor of Miss 
Margaret Helen Laughlin. The musical program was 
contributed by Miss Louise Butz, president of the college; 
Miss Margaret Helen Laughlin, Clarence Butz, Edward R 
Mueller and Lawrence Butz 

Miss Ernestine L. Sterling, who has filled the post o 
private stenographer to President Ledyard, of the Michi- 


f 


gan Central Railroad, is also reported to be a fine singer 
She has studied with good teachers and has filled sev- 
eral positions in church choirs. In the autumn she will 
become the soprano soloist of the Second Avenue Pres 


byterian Church at Detroit 


DEATH OF A BrooKLyN OrGANIST.—John Kearnan, an 
old resident of South Brooklyn, in the Borough of Brook 
lyn, and for many years organist in Catholic churches, 
died Tuesday, July 30, at the age of sixty-eight years 
For sixty years Mr. Kearnan had lived in the house, 152 
Butler street, where he passed away. He filled as his last 
position the place of assistant organist at St. Agnes’ 
Church, Brooklyn. Mr. Kearnan was also a photographer, 
but in recent years devoted his time to music. His wife 
died many years ago, and he is survived by three children 
one son and two daughters, all of whom are married. The 
funeral was held from St. Agnes’ Church Friday, August 
2. The remains were interred at Holy Cross Cemetery 


in Flatbush. 











E. PRESSON ____ccmma_ 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
601-602 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera. 
Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monday, Wedresday, Thursday and Saturday, 


RESIDENCE: 758 WEST END AVENUE, 
Corner 97th Street. 














Address : 


JOSEPHINE S.—, 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





1901 


PAU 


WISSNER PIANO USED. 








ANNUAL TOUR OF 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


i902 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


Conductor New York Philharmoric. 


Formerly Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Miss ANNA MILLAR, Manager, 540 Fulton St. Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
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EDUARD ZELDENRUST. 


AmsTeRDAM, July 24, 1901. 


a the last decade so many people have devoted them 

selves to piano playing that it requires very great talent 
to be reckoned as a new and important player among the 
piano players of the present day 

Such a striking talent is without contradiction the young 
Hollander, Eduard Zeldenrust 

He was born June 5, 1865, in Amsterdam, and showed 
He received his 
Collin, and 


very early great endowments for music 
first instruction in Amsterdam from Robert 
made such enormous progress that as early as his four 
teenth year—this was a very special distinction and in 
dicated a very special talent—he was received as a player 
in the Conservatory of Cologne, and came under the guid 
ance of the celebrated Dr. Ferdinand Von Hiller, whose 
valuable and important instruction in piano, theory and 
counterpoint he enjoyed for five whole years He left 
with the highest testimonials and followed a very refined 
artist, James Kwast, to Frankfort-on-the-Main. Later he 
enjoyed the pianistic and theoretic instruction of Prof 
Fredrich Garnsheim in Rotterdam, the present celebrated 
and popular conductor of the Stern Singing Society in Ber 
lin. 

The last part of his artistic studies he obtained in Paris 
at the great conservatory from the celebrated Antoine 
Francois Marmontel, and left the impress of talent and of 
his very remarkable progress upon that celebrated teacher 
to such an extent that a free position was offered to him 
at the above named conservatory. This must be regarded 
After such a course 
Eduard 
Zeldenrust became a thoroughly rounded out artist. He 
Amsterdam. Even 


appeare d 


as a special, extraordinary distinction 
of study during many years in many branches, 
went thence to London, Paris, Berlin 
Italy learned to know him, and wherever he 
whether in the concert hall or “at homes,” in every town 
or place he received formal ovations. His playing was 
called phenomenal and perfectly spirituelle. Now America 
will hear him in its concert halls, and, as I hope, likewise 
in many private circles 

As often as I have listened to the young artist, I have 
admired his playing and paid to his remarkable talents the 
Ik | 


high praise which it perfectly deserves. In works of the 


most difficult character he has enraptured me, or rather 
all who heard him. Of his Bach playing—to begin with 
the master of all masters—he is in one word magnificent 
The master’s chromatic Fanta and Fugue are played by 


I 


composition not only with the necessary perfectly mastered 





reproduces this very difficult polyphonic 


im alone. He 


technic, but likewise, from a theoretic standpoint, so clearly 
and intelligently that there can be no doubt on the point 
that we have to do with a professional of the first rank 


for he succeeds in placing Bach’s grand style of compo 


sition as a contrapuntist in a most brilliant light, yet in all 
this it is true that this very complicated composition gains 
by his clear execution and interesting and poetic side, for 
Zeldenrust has the rare advantage in that he has at his 
disposal an enormous force of expression, in such a way 
however, that his forte is a real forte, with at the same 
time the most delicate nuanci by his noble piano play 
ing. 


Zeldenrust’s versatility 





becomes more and more clear 
when we hear him play Beethoven. Just imagine when he 
takes his seat at the piano to play Beethoven's F minor 
Sonata, op. 57, the well-known Appassionata, how carefully 


he presses down the keys to allow our ears to receive the 


interesting theme so full of meaning. which consists only 


of notes of the F minor triad. The pp. he delivers from 


the beginning so persuasively and eloquently that one really 
receives a shock when, in the fifteenth bar, the prescribed 
forte appears; in one word, we must hear and at the same 
time feel what can scarcely be expressed in words. How 
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impressive is his conception of the difficult Finale (allegro 
What an astounding light Zeldenrust 
as it were, flings with herculean 


ma non troppo). 
draws from it when he, 
force upon the attention audience the presto movement of 
the Finale 

One might imagine that Beethoven's spirit had taken up 
its abode in him. Equally grand enjoyment does Zelden 
rust give us when he performs Beethoven’s op. 53, the well 
known Waldstein Sonata. How noble and sublime Bee 
Both of these come from the year 
Zeldenrust can 


thoven’s creations are 
1804—that is, about a century old. Yet 
give to these ever fresh compositions such charm, grace 
and attractiveness, and that to such an extent, that one 
might believe that the incomparable Beethoven was living 
in our midst and had just written the word Fine to the 
last page of his op. 53 and 57, which possess at the same 
time sublimity and profundity Sut Zeldenrust is at home 
not only with the mighty giant Beethoven, but Chopin’s 
piano literature is likewise perfectly known to him. What 
a rare, noble enjoyment it is to follow the broad flight of 
his conception when it breathes life into Chopin’s notes, 
whether it be his Fantasie in F minor or the wonderful Bal- 
lade in F major or Chopin’s Etudes, masterpieces of the first 
rank, which allow us to hear and at the same time to un 
derstand the Polish 
darling, who, true to his fatherland, remained a _ Pole, 
though living in Paris, inimitable in his style of thinking 


powerfully tender feelings of the 


and writing, who translated everything and more than 
everything into genuine poetry. All this the Hollander, 
Edward Zeldenrust 


their experience 


yives us, to whom certainly the 
~ . 


Americans with enthusiasm and musical 
art will give willingly deserved laurels and more 


Jacques Hartoc 


Professor of Musical History at the Conservatory, th 


Society for Promotion of Musical Art in Amster 


dam 


THE CLAVIER SCHOOL. 


students’ piano recitals at the Clavier 


HE series of 
School, 11 West Twenty-second street, this summer 
feature of the session, and not 


only entertaining, but to the student of methods full 


s an especially pleasing 


rrestive thought The beautiful and varied effects pro 


ed by the different periormers i onsequence of well 
trained minds and fingers, and in some cases the strong 
ndividuality manifest through such culture, are a ‘ b 





1ining of the Clavier School 


applauded young artist 


ute to the excellent 
John R. Raberer was the much 
last Monday evening, and well he deserved su 
tion. Most of his playing would have done credit 


one of many more years of study and experience in public 


playing His intellectual and technical grasp of the 
Rheinberger Fugue secured at once the confidence of his 
audience The thread of thought carried so faithfully 





throughout the sonata, and especi through the allegro 
gave it renewed charm. The rich tones of the instrument 
n the adagio cantabile, so intensely humat ne might 


say, and truly beautiful (as they were also in the Mac 
Doweli and Chopin numbers), reminded one that Rubin 
stein, for such effects, always thought, he said of Rubini’s 


voice and tried to make the piano sound like that; and one 


could but wonder whether or not in this instance, Mr 


Rebarer depended similarly upon his imagination, but 
anyway it is true that his two years of training in the 
Clavier School has given this young pianist something 

re tangible in that as a means for such effects No 


shivering chord attack in the “Wandering 
Weber 
, 


[he evenness of his passage playing, his care 


tl -eable were hi 


Iceberg” and his brilliant interpretation of the 
selection 


call ae : ot haet ' te 
ully prepared climaxes, his beautiful tone color and logical 


lynamics were everywhere conspicuous. With the con 
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tinuance of his studies, one can but look for him to attain 

unusually high artistic excellence 
The following is the program: 

Fugue 

Scnate 

To a Wild Rose ‘ 

From a Wandering Iceberg 

On Scotland's Craggy Shores 

Death Nothing Is But Cooling Night 

Perpetuum Mobile.. 





Romance 


Prelude eovvee Choy 
Berceuse Chopin 
Etude Chopir 


Erlkoenig Schubert- Liszt 
A good sized audience assembled to hear the piano recital 


given by Miss Grace E. Hodgson, Tuesday afternoon, at 


the Clavier Piano School 


She played the following pro 


gram: 
GEBBD cccccdecee Bact 
»onata scar 

Mazurka, op. 7 Chopin 


Chopin 
Chopin 


Nocturne, op. 32, No. 1 
Valse, E minor.... 
Vogel als Prophet 
Romance 

Schottentanz 


Schumann 
Rubinstein 
MacDowse 
Poéme Erotique Grieg 
Véglein . Grieg 
Novelletten, op. 21 uM 

One rarely hears such delicacy and beauty of shading 
from a student. The musical idea was always so clearly 
portrayed as to show at once the artistic nature and edu 
cation of Miss Hodgson 

Another great charm was the ease and grace of her 
execution 

The Chopin numbers are deserving of especial mentior 
Into these she put a life and feeling that are traits of the 
born musician 

The audience evidenced a special and increasing interest 
throughout the program, and she was obliged to 
to two encores 

It was a rare treat to hear this talen 
Virgil 

Che pupils and friends of the Clavier Piano School hac 
August 9 The 


a social evening in Clavier Hall, Friday 


evening was very pleasantly passed There were inte 


] 


spersed several piano numbers by pupils and faculty. Ed 


ward Brigham, the basso profundo, contributed several s¢ 
lections, notable among them being Damrosch’s setting 
] 


Danny Deever.” Light refreshments were served, and the 


generally pleasant evening was enjoyed 


by all 
Mrs. Alexander's recital, announced in last week's issuc 


for Monday, August 12, will be changed to Tuesd: 


iy even 
ing, August 13, in order that the pupils of the school may 
attend the Kaltenborn concert on Monday evening, as Miss 
Helen Lawrence, of Chicago, who has been at the school 


Kalten 


August 12 


the whole summer season, is to play with the born 


Orchestra on the evening of Monday 


Platon G. Brounoff conducted 
Amateur Band, of New 


house of the Crescent Athletic Club 


BrouNorr AS CONDUCTOR 
the concert given by the Amicitia 
York, at the summer 


of Brooklyn, last Thursday The summer home of the 


} : 
>t veriooking the 


ub is beautifully situated in Bay Ridg« 


4 

bay. Following is the program: 

March, Invincible Eagle (new) Ss 
(overture Si j etais ro Ada 
Sacred, In the Cathedral (new) De C] 
Dolly Gray ( 
Grand Fantaisie, Lohengrir Wag 
Waltz Adlyn (new) Ha 
Selection, Casin Girl Englander 
\ Jolly R 1 of Songs of the Present Time M 
Finale, He 1 Away a Suit of Gray (new) Janse 





The grounds surround 


Thousands heard the concert 


ing the clubhouse were thronged Next week the same 
, 


band and conductor will give a concert at Sea Gate 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Sara 
Anderson, 
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WS*HERE is no music in London 
Y none for nearly three months if we except the 
*  promenad 
a blessing, I 


24th of this month. The promenades are 


) a very small proportion of the many millions 


suppose, t 
who are compelled to inhabit London at this time of the 
year; but to those of us who can make our anriual escape 
the absence of any other music is likewise a blessing 
Especially is it a good thing for the critics. We were all 
getting fearfully on each others nerves 

rhe foyer at Covent Garden has lately been the scene of 
many bloodless but none the less angry feuds. Here is 
Brother Baughan, usually calm and sedate, who made the 

those who liked ‘‘Messaline” 
Brother Blackburn also, who 


R.,” of the Saturday Review, 


important discovery that al 
were “effemniate fools”; 

discovered that poor “J. F. 
would praise any wretched show so long as it came off 
on the Continent, but had never a word of approval for 
anything that took place at Covent Garden. What has 
it is the result of attend 


happened to the men? I know 


ing many bad concerts and opera performances while the 
heat wave enveloped us. The heat has much to 


for Not only has it 


but I rather fancy it has nearly destroyed at least two 


answer 
killed off many men and women, 
critics’ reputations. For what is one to think of a critic 
who, for the purpose of damning an opera—let us for the 
moment call it “Messaline’—by what might be described 
as an a priori mode of opera slaughter appeals to his cred- 
ulous, if “Those of us who 
heard ‘The Light of Asia’ will find it hard to consider 
} 


minute, public in this way: 


‘Messaline’ so noble a work as Mr. De Lara's friends say 
t is?” is one to think of a critic who takes 


this line of argument, which is either an ignorant or an 


what, I say, 


For it is many, many years since Lara wrote 


Asia,” and between it and ‘Messaline,” his 


ignoble one? 
“The Light of 
latest achievement, be two other operas, “Amy Robsart.’ 
produced at Covent Garden eight or nine years ago, and 
‘Moina,” brought out at Monte Carlo in 1897. 

“The Light of Asia” is thin and colorless stuff; “Amy 


Robsart” is better; in “Moina” there is real grasp and 





and there will be 


concerts which recommence on the 





have de 
Since the 


dramatic power; while “Messaline” is what I 
scribed it as being in these columns already 

early eighties Lara has steadily developed, and Brother 
Baughan’s argument is as stupid and inept and unskillful 
as it would be to say: “It is hard to believe ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’ a mighty music drama, coming, as it does, imme 
diately after ‘Die Feen.’” Not that I mean to compare 
Lara with Wagner; but the analogy, allowing for the dif 
ference in calibre of the two men, is quite fair. As for 
“effeminate fools” there is only this to be said, that among 
those who like “Messaline” there are none known to me 
who look or are less effeminate than Brother Baughan 
himself; and I know some who in mind and body are a 


good deal more masculine 
eS = 

These private quarrels among the critics have to be 
mentioned for two reasons. In the first place Brother 
Baughan’s behavior supports my contention that a critic 
should not ruin his judgment and temper by attending too 
many concerts in hot weather; in the second place my 
discussion of the matter may serve to remind the public 
once again that no critic can escape from his own prepos- 
sessions and prejudices any more than he can jump away 
from his own shadow, and that the public is a fool if it 
takes its opinions on any work of art from any one news 
paper. I wish Baughan would fight on the right side 
instead of running with the Maitlands and Streahfeilds and 
other amateur critics. There are too few people fighting 
on the right side in England; it is too difficult to get the 
truth told about any new art work, be it good or bad, for 
us to be able to spare a man of Baughan’s capacity. And, 
I might add, there are too many who lunch and dine at 
the tables of the professors, and learn there what to say. 


ese 


Brother Blackburn’s remarks simply fill me with 
amazement. I have damned the Grand Opéra in Paris 
I have sometimes damned the Opéra Comique. I have 
damned Bayreuth with a whole heart; I have uttered bit 
ter things about Hamburg, Frankfort and Brussels. But 
supposing I had not, would that be any reason for con- 
sidering Covent Garden good so long as it is not good? 


There is something bigger than a mere personal difference 
between Blackburn and myself here. The question is, Is 
Covent Garden of any use to art at all; is it in the least an 
artistic institution? If ever it got through an evening 
with as few mishaps as the Car! Rosa or Manners Com- 
pany do, then something might be expected of it, and it 
might be a critic’s duty to treat it tenderly and encourage 
it. But the truth remains that with all its wealth, its 
splendid band, its long list of the finest singers and con 
ductors in Europe, Covent Garden never quite pulls the 
thing off, and the mistakes are of the sort that convince 
one how vain it is to hope for anything wholly or at all 
artistic from it. Those mistakes I have dealt with again 
and again, have dealt with until I am tired of repeating 
them; and all I have to say now is that I believe it would 
be better for opera in England if the affair could happily 
smash up. It is in the hands of people who are unsympa 
thetic or antipathetic to art; there is no controlling head 
or hand in the place; and there is no intention of ever put 
ting a strong and competent man in the place of power 
Covent Garden will never be any better; and while doing 
opera badly it is hindering the development of any scheme 
by which opera might eventually be done well. If my 
facts should be doubted I can only say, take the singers, 
ask the conductors, the band or the choristers. All tell 
the same tale; only Vernon Blackburn knows better than 
they do. 


om: _-s 
vv v= 


If we have no genuine opera in London, at any rate we 


have a concert season, and every year we have at least 


something interesting to hear. This season has been an 
especially bad one for the artists. The aristocracy took ad 
vantage of the death of the late queen to give fewer social 


entertainments than usual, and the few they did give were 
cut down in respect of pomp and circumstance. The re 


sult is that many of the pianists, fiddlers, singers, man 
dolinists and what not, who give their services at social 
functions for nothing or next to nothing during the early 
summer, and then make a little sum | 
Hall, have been left. Their 


been required, and their patrons have failed to see any 


yy giving concerts in 
St. James’ services have not 
reason why they should plank down their guineas for con 
certs which they never dream of attending. Consequently 
the bottom fell out of the concert season unusually early 
this year; and I am glad of it. These concerts are a 
nuisance; they spoil the critics’ receptivity for the small 
number that are really good. Who that has sat out sixty 
bad concerts in one week is in a state of temper and health 

s good 


Personally I could wish every season to be as 


to be able to judge fairly whether the sixty-first 


or bad? 
bad. But then I do not earn my bread by 


singing at at 
homes” and giving concerts to recoup myself. This year 
oni, Ysaye, Pad 


ld), Weingart 


the most prominent figures have been Bus 
erewski, Bauer, Joachim, Kubelik (I am 


ner and Henry Wood. To what I have said previously 
about them there is nothing to add 
Cf € 

A few weeks ago the work being done at Downside Ab 

bey by the abbot, the prior, the monks and R. R. Terry, 


director of the choir, was referred to in these columns 
On the 20th of last month the abbot gave some 
opportunity of more accurately gauging the value of that 
work. There is a school attached to the monastery and 


July 20 was the breaking up day. In place of the cus 


tomary concert a recital of the polyphonic church music 


xy English an alian composers of the sixteenth and 
by Englisl 1 Italian n f 


seventeenth centuries was given in the abbey church. To 
save trouble in discussing this music I will give the various 


items of the program: 


\ Lamentation for five voices Tallis 
Benedictus, from four-part Mass Tallis 
Agnus Dei, from six-part Mass Christopher Tye 
Sanctus and Agnus, from five-part Mass Byrde 
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Byrde 
. Palestrina 


Five-part motet, Laetentur Ceeli 
Stabat Mater..........+++. 2 
Eight-part motet, Surge illuminare 





Palestrina 
Five-part motet, Hodie Sanctus Benedictus. Peter Philips 
Six-part anthem, with organ accompaniment, O Thou, the Cen- 

tral Orb... 0 ees eee Neues Orlando Gibbons 


Quartet, © Sacrum convivium. Ludovico Viadana 


Five-part motet, with organ, Salvator Mundi ‘ Blow 
Four-part motet, with organ, O vos omnes Duron 
Five-part motet, with organ, Jehova quam multi Purcell 
Four-part chorus, Adoremus Allegri 
Chorus, Domine salvum fac.. Stadler 


This is, indeed, a program for those who love the music 
of the old world. At present they are few enough that 
love it, for the sufficient reason that far too few have ever 
heard it, and the major part of that few have heard it sung 
wrongly in the manner approved of by the guiding spirits 
of the Bach Choir 

nay speak to on the subject, but, I venture to 


Not merely nine out of every ten mu 


sicians one 
say, ninety-nine out of every 100, will tell you off-hand that 
Palestrina and Tallis and the rest of the old gang were all 
well in their way, but that music was then “in its infancy,” 
and the stuff turned out in the old days was stiff, dry and 
certainly written by rule. The which I term abject non 


sense and suggest might well be kept for the text books 


used in our “great national music schools.” It would 


never be talked at all were not musicians so miserably 
ignorant of all matters not mentioned in the text books 

I sometimes amuse myself with imagining what some of 
suddenly asked 
Milton or Mr 


Or give him the first line of a Shakespeare or a 


our college professors would say if one 
him whether “Macbeth” was written by 
Pinero 
Milton sonnet and ask him whether Mr. Le Gallienne is 


not after all superior to all the ancients! I should like to 
: 


have the entire staff of each of our bigger music schools 
through my hands to examine as I pleased, and then pub 
lish the results. I fancy the Government would interfere, 
and instead of the professors earning handsome fees by 
examining students in various subjects we should have the 
| 


back to 


a general education 


pleasant spectacle of the professors being sent 


school to acquire the rudiments of 


The same might be said of some of the critics, who know 
and talk as much nonsense about music and 
Not the 

istic hack who blows his so much a line 


street drinks but would be afraid to call William Watson 


just as little 


all the arts as do the professors meanest journal 


in cheap Fleet 


the superior of Chaucer or to talk about poetry having 
| 


been at an undeveloped stage in Chaucer’s day; no painter 


however ignorant, would dare to offer the opinion that 
sculpture had advanced with giant stride since the time of 


Michael Angelo. In 
erature, journalism, and in painting the general level of 


literature, or the demi-monde of li 
education has risen too high for these things to be pet 
mitted. Only in music are they done. Musicians are not 
only ignorant, but proud of their ignorance, even when the 
subject of it is music Although Downside is only a few 


hours’ travel number of mus 


cians turned up for Mr. Terry's recita 


from London, a very small 
l I suppose they had 
lessons to give. Had an analogous thing been done in any 
other of the arts, the practitioners of that art would have 


gone by the score to see what they could learn 


Ge & 
<= ¢< 


a 


There was certainly much to be learned at Downside 
No. 1 showed both the powers and the limitations of old 
Tallis. It revealed him as a smaller master than Byrde, 


but still a master. No. 2 showed this even more plainly 
No. 3. a piece full of pathetic beauty, proved Tye to have 
been a genuinely creative genius with (as follows night 
the day) a character of style of his own. Nos. 4 and 5 
gave us Byrde as his best: Byrde the equal, or all but the 
equal, of Palestrina. No. 6 was a little disappointing; but 
No. 7, for double choir, was magnificent. No. 8 is a quite 
modern piece in idea, although Philips flourished at the be- 


ginning of the seventh century It has not the glorious 


sweep and power of Palestrina and Byrde, but is neverthe 
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less a fine bit of music. No. 9 I pass over as quite un 
well, I can only say that it 
of No. 12. 
one; the 


interesting. No. 10 was 
was all right; and the same may be said 
surprise, and an agreeable 
persistently through it, and it is 


No. II was a 
human note sounds 
in parts as picturesque and expressive as much written 
No. 13, a gigantic thing, is of course well 


A new and 


by Purcell 
known, though not nearly well enough known. 
faithful edition of it should be made by a competent musi 
cian. The only one I know is edited by a Mr.—now, for 
some reason, Doctor—Cummings, principal of the Guild 
hall School of Music, which I take to be the worst music 
school in the world. The last two items are good speci 
mens of the average music given in the Roman Catholic 


Church to such parts of the service 


Ee <& 


But we learned something more than this at Downside, 
and that was that these old men belonged to fresh, naive 
stage of European life and art, the stage before dryness 
dullness, formularism and all the rest of the hated crew came 
in. Bach and Handel, and even Mozart and Beethoven, be 
longed to the age of rule and formula; but they used the 
magnificent ends. Still, there is in their 
freedom and 


formula to 
stuff 
freshness and 


nothing like’ the freshness—the 


freedom of climbing flowers seen on a 


clear May morning—that we find in Palestrina and 
oldest men there is nothing 
What we do find are end 


each lovely and expressive, handed about 


Byrde In these and all 


like a strict fugue to be found 


less melodies 


from part to part and twining round each other and pro 


ducing effects of infinite sweetness. We learned some 


thing in addition to that. These early Englishmen—Byrde 


Tallis, Tye—did not lay the foundations of an English 
school of church music. With Purcell they closed one of 
the most magnificent schools of music the world has 
known. What is known as the English school is the fruit 
of an unholy conjugal union between the Handel style and 
sheer stupidity 
at ae 
= — 
Finally, one word must be said about the performance 


It was excellent. Mr. Terry is the one musician known to 


me who has seen the true and fitting style of interpreting 








the old musicians; and, backed by the Abbot of Downside 
and the monks, he succeeded in teaching his choir to 
carry out his ideas almost perfectly 

Joun F. RUNCIMAN 


THE END OF THE LONDON OPERA SEASON. 


A N American visitor to London writes 
“The Covent Garden season fizzled out on July 29, 


the final light up consisting of a series of unusually unin 


teresting performances. There was lassitude on both sides 


of the footlights, and even Melba’s extraordinary experi 
ments with Puccini's “Bohéme”™ failed to alter the pitch of 
tedium. But it was a noteworthy performanc« Looking 


for all the world like ‘ma tante Aurore,’ from the Rue de 
Melba did the 


with the ease of a young elephant and 


Provence, playful little kitten, skipping 


about the stage 


singing with a quality of sound which reminded one of a 
lent 


badly negotiated escape of gas Perhaps a recent accident 


which kept Nell of Covent Garden confined to her chamber 


(this is a joke) was partly answerable for the deterioration 


of a once perfect voice; anyhow, the damage is patent 
: & 


and, it is to be feared, lasting. When prima donnas of 


certain, or rather uncertain, age meet with accidents, it 


takes them like measles, and there is no knowing what the 
issue may prove. An accident also befell that very vital 
and sparkling young lady, Fritzi Scheff, of Vienna, wher« 
the schnitzels come from, and its effects seem far reaching 


1 
“he 


“The pretty little dear, having sprained one of her e 


quent ankles, lost control over her voice, the injury having 


larynx. Fritzi 


traveled apparently from the instep to the 


Scheff is ripe now for vaudeville and for such realms of 
scenic activity where things can be made to hum. But ac 
cidents have been, on the whole very much abroad during 
the Covent Garden season, the most grievous befalling the 
distinguished amateurs who deal in opera at Bow street 
in the shape of a conviction that they should be taken s« 


riously. They are in dead earnest themselves—as far as 


L. S. D., at least, is concerned—and they expect an at 
Phere 
instinct. Lady 
De Gray sells automobiles and roses on commission, Lord 


Hotel Ritz, in 


Paris, and Mr. De Higgins makes bricks even with straw 


tentive universe to take them at their own valuation 


is no denying their readiness of commercial 


De Gray is advertised wine tester to the 


So far so good; but when these amiablesfolks try to run 


what should be a great artistic undertakm@g, according to 


the canons of their likes and dislikes, then the attentive 
says rudely ‘pooh-bah!’ For the long and short 


matters littl 


universe 
of Covent Garden engagements is that it 
whether you have talent or reputation; you have to pleas« 


Lady De Gray or H. V 


And, then, man 


Higgins 
woman, if you play your cards well 
you can go on season after season, until you are blu 


here is no reason why this state of things should not go 


1 


on indefinitely, since that unspeakably long suffering and 





stupidly indiscriminating collectivity known as the British 
Public lends countenance to it Ihe sorrows of the sin 
cere opera lover are at an end for this season. May the 
next, the coronation year, prove less heavy a cross to bear 
and may the grace of artistic conscience descend upon tl 
ntellects the Covent Garden Syndicate 
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San Francisco, August 5, 1901. | 


IR people are slowly coming in from seaside 
and country resorts, and by September 1 af- 
fairs musical will begin to wear something of 
their old accustomed Grace Morei 


Dickman is home again and is already plan 


=~ 





aspect. 


ning her musicales which last year were so 
Mrs. Norris has not returned, but will open her 
James Hamilton Howe, whose studio 


popular. 


studio September I 
is in the same building, will resume work on the 15th inst. 
Otto Bendix, of the California Conservatory, is already 
hard at work, as also are Ferdinand Michaelena and Ed 
ward Xavier Rolker. The Beringer Conservatory opened 
last week, and the San Francisco Conservatory, under the 
direction of Professor Bonelli, began work on Monday, 
and will give the opening recital about September 1. H. 
B. Pasmore has opened his studio after a recent outing 
with his family, and many are yet to be heard from. The 
recent hot spell has caused an epidemic of indisposition 
broadcast in its results, but as the Tivoli has taken the 
initiative and is fairly launched upon its season of grand 


opera, it is safe to predict that the rest of our musicians 
will soon follow suit 

4 r—— 

Ss <& 


Speaking of the Tivoli, the company this year is giving 
us a superior cast and the attendance nightly proves the 
popularity of the house to be on the increase. A very 
| production of “Rigoletto” was given on Tuesday 
of last week, alternating during the week with “Aida,” 
with which the season opened. The familiar faces were 
given a very flattering welcome, and Russo in his character 
if the Duke was applauded so repeatedly that he somewhat 
lost his head and in the “Donna e Mobile,” which is always 
a favorite, he interpolated some cadenzas after his own 
fashioning, and was in such a state of exaltation over his 


varm welcome that he gave the third repetition of the 


solo in a manner so vigorous as to be little short of 
yelling. Yet Russo can do good work, and when he has 
calmed down a bit will be as satisfactory as ever Re 


petto was all one could desire in the character of Gilda, 
ind Ferrari in the title role of Rigoletto, Politini as Mag 
dalena, Nicolini as Sparafucile, made up a satisfactory list 
of principals whose work has earned them a lasting repu- 
The week of August 5 gives us “Il 


tation among us 


Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK, 


Trovatore,” with Palassa, Collamarini, Barbareschi, Cas 
tellano and Napoleoni, alternating with “Lucia,” for which 
have been cast Repetto as Lucy, Russo as Edgar, Ashton 
to be taken by Ferrari and Raymond by Nicolini. Alice, 
Lucy’s companion, will be taken by Sannie Kreuger. 
= = 

Dr. Stewart’s oratorio, “The Nativity,” 
crowd last Sunday night at Trinity Church. 
which is very beautiful and has attracted a great deal of 
attention here, was the means of Dr. Stewart’s being called 
to fill the position of organist in Trinity Church, Boston. 
The rector, who was here attending the Episcopal conven 
tion, heard the oratorio at the first presentation in Trinity 
Church, San Francisco. He was greatly impressed with 
Dr. Stewart’s work in the choir of Trinity, and said he 
must have Dr. Stewart to build up the choir of his own 
church, as there was nobody in Boston who could do the 
work Dr. Stewart had proved himself capable of. Added 
to this the chair of organ instructor in the conservatory 


drew a large 
This oratorio, 


made an inducement that one would be something more 
than mortal to refuse. But it is with increasing regret 
we feel the time approaching when we will lose him “for 
good,” as his place cannot be filled, and by his splendid 
work among us he has won the lasting admiration and 
respect of all his contemporaries 
Ee = 

Word comes from far Seattle of a recent recital given in 
that city by two young musicians who have been studying 
the piano under Otto Bendix, in this city. Both young 
ladies are residents of Seattle, and the people turned out 
in such flattering numbers that it is said there never before 
had been such an attendance known at a musicale in that 
town. Miss Hansen and Miss Toklas were assisted by 
Mr. Bendix, who took orchestral parts upon a_ second 
piano. Mr. Bendix is the head of the San Francisco Con 
servatory of Music, and the two young ladies are among 
his most promising pupils, having done some creditable 
public work at the conservatory recitals. As I have heard 
the numbers presented in this program done by these two 
clever students, and how well presented they assured 
ly were, I give the program below: 
No, 1 Beethoven 


Sonate, op. 27 
Wanderer Fantaisie gotviase j .. Schubert 
Miss Alice B. Toklas. 


Mr. Bend:x will supply the orchestral parts on a second piano 
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PEIN, DORIC OUIOM a 00500 sccdccnccctessecectmesevess sues ..Chopin 


EE vor pcecdaiaedbein dhecesouen .. Chopin 
CEE Ethie aa cbccdecsvateesee .. Moszkowski 


Andante and Variations, for two pianos ; Schumann 
Miss Hansen and Miss Tokla 

Etude, op. 25, No. 1... 

Etude, op. 10, No, 6........ 

POE. cnsdeesssce pewevteons 

Spring Rustle.............. 


Chopin 
...-Chopin 
Rachmaninoff 
Sinding 
Comeesto im A miimer......ccccececes Grieg 
Miss Hansen 

Mr. Bendix will supply orchestral parts on a second piano 
The Monday night concert by Dr. Stewart at the Me 
chanics’ Pavilion, which, by the way, was through a mis 
print given last week as the Ladies’ Pavilion, drew a larger 
crowd than the concert of Saturday afternoon. As before, 
Dr. Stewart introduced Murray M. Harris, the clever 
builder of the fine instrument upon which the program 
The Grieg numbers and the Fantasia on 
Stewart's finest num 


was rendered. 
the “Gétterdimmerung” were Dr 
bers, and were magnificently handled. One felt keenly on 
this occasion that a sort of musical kindergarten might be 
started in this town with surprising results, and also the 
very great need of such an institution, where our good 
people might go and receive the education necessary to 
make them not alone appreciate the musical feast served 
to us in these concerts but educate them also to a point 


where the rights of their more musical fellows might be 


understood and respected. A great unsightly mark might 
be placed on the records against a large proportion of 
those in attendance at Dr. Stewart's recitals, who had 
neither brains nor appreciation enough to sit quiet dur 
ing the reading of the numbers and let others enjoy them at 
least. Many evidently considered it the occasion for gen 
eral promenade, and the services of a policeman might 


not have been out of place. Certainly they would have 


received the heartfelt gratitude of those of us who wanted 
to listen, not to the swish of silken petticoats and the 
squeak of shoe leather, but to the fine program, which is 
the last public work we shall hear from Dr. Stewart for 
perhaps years. We are helpless in a matter of this sort, 
majority generally carries the day, but we can and will 
enter a vigorous protest whenever it occur 
Ss & 


Elizabeth Westgate has returned from “Lazycroft,” and 
has taken up her year’s work in earnest. One change in 
her program is the resignation of her position as organist 
in the First Unitarian Church, Alameda, for a similar po 
sition in the Congregational Church in the same town. The 
change is keenly felt and deeply regretted by the Uni 
tarians, among whom she has done much good work, as 


both organist and choir master. 


=—= <& 

“The youngest Juvenile Composer it e United States 
is the style and title under which Miss Estelle Baker, a 
San Francisco girl, aged eighteen, was billed at the Chutes 
Theatre this week. Her turn consists in writing on a topic 
given by some one in the audience, a song, words, music 
piano part and two violin parts complete, and this she will 
do in sight of the audience in thirty minutes’ time She 
is certainly a gifted young woman, and to test her ability 


I gave her a topic which I considered somewhat difficult 


and rather unusual, and in twenty minutes by the clock my 


song was complete, and when rendered in Miss Baker's 





fresh, pretty soprano proved to be quite an original and 
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charming composition. She is a small creature and could 
easily pass for fourteen, but she is full of ambition and 
talked quite readily about her plans for a future career 
She 100 songs and she has signed 
with a company to tour the State, singing her own com 
plans which 


says she has written 
positions, after which she has more ambitious 
It is a wonderfully prolific gift 
take 


any 


she hopes to carry out 


and it is an interesting sight to see her her subject 


and entirely, without the aid of piano or instrument, 
write it up and whip it into presentable shape, as anyone 
else would write a letter, the manuscript paper resting on 
a book in her lap, and her toes reaching for the floor, she 
is such a diminutive person. The harmonies are good and 
the melody pleasing in all of her songs that I have heard 
It will be a 


watch the unfolding 


matter of interest to follow her career and 


of a talent of so unusual an order 


oe sd 
Ss cs 
There is symphony talk in the air again this year which 
bids fair to materialize into something worth while | 
hope to have more to say on this subject ere long 
ae 
— — 


As an educational preface the coming Wagner operas 


Mrs 


livered at 


Henri Fairweather has prepared six lectures, to be de 
her residence, 2614 Twenty-fourth street, during 
[ “Rheingold,” ‘“*Wal 


lristan 


August and September, as follows 
kiire,” “Siegfried 


Isolde,” and 


Gotterdammerung and 


* Parsifal.” 


An invitational recital will be given to-morrow night at 
the Fairweather residence, in which vocal numbers wil! be 
heard by Miss Una Fairweather, Henri Fairweather, and 
piano numbers by Fred Maurer The program promises 


an interesting evening Mrs. A. WepMorE Jones 


MME. VON KLENNER VISITS SALAMANCA. 


N able lecture on “The Educational Forces of Mu 
A sic’ was delivered by Mme. Evans Von Klenner 
at Salamanca, N. Y., on August 7. The eminent New 
York vocal instructor treated her expansive subject in a 
brilliant and convincing manner, which delighted the 
numerous and critical audies Madame Von Klenner 
illustrated her remarks by giving characteristically orig 


inal and artistic interpretations of several beautiful songs, 
Kortheuer ; 


group ot 


including Liszt’s “Lorelli”; “Love’s Rapture,” 
‘Les Filles de Cadix,” De 


selections. Her singing 


libes, and a English 


made a most favorable impres 
sion 


Von 


rare 


Klen 


advan 


Madame 
the 


In treating this important them« 


ner speaks and sings as one inspired, for 
tages of musical education which she has received render 
] the 


and in 


her peculi: with attendant conditions 





y conversant 


which prevail on this continent the various coun 


More 
the 


tries of Furope over, she now observes in every 


State in the Union wonders which have been wrought 


by her own efforts. Thus it is not surprising to learn that 


where she is represented 


Mrs. Minnie 
deed, those who on this occasion heard the distinguished 


her influence embraces Salamanca 


by a very successful teacher Stern. In 
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THE STUDY OF MUSIC. 
An Important Branch of a Polite and Liberal Education 


HAT music has become an important department of a 


polite and liberal education is without controversy 


women are concerned it is 
their studies. Aris 


pos 


attain eminence 


and as far as young men and 


one of the most important branches of 





totle, the greatest of philosophers, once said, ) man 
can 


his | 
the foundation of 


sesses a genius so commanding that he 


as an orator unless he has music in soul, which is 
1 


susceptible to development, and which 
all great outbursts of oratory.” 
Trade 


large number of in 


Recently the industrial editor of the Southern 


Record 


quiries regarding the 


has received an unusually 


music, and where an edu 


study of 
cated, ambitious and energetic young man or woman can 
obtain a thorough musical education. * * * 
conservatories, our 


We h: 


interviewed personally as 


Regarding musical investigations 


have been unusually thorough ive communicated 


with and have many as were 


available of the leading musicians, vocal and instrumental, 


universal consensus of 


in the country, and there was a 
opinion in favor of the National Conservatory of Music 
in America, located at 128 East Seventeenth street, New 


there are other excellent 


York 


schools and conservatories of 


city It is true many 


music throughout the coun 














try, but would seem that none offer dvi x 
fforded the ambitious student of music as the National 
( servatory Musi 
by , d Mr 
issisted | narh 
n n ne y New 
done, ts certainly 
State 
tory Music ar 
centre he country 
nk wherever you find 
In recommending this college, we wish to state that we 
have interest in the college or anyone nt ed w 
t. It is not even a subscriber to nor advertiser in tl 
paper.—Southern Trade Record 


ERR KAPELLMEISTER ADOLF GOETTMANN 

(Berlin, W., Buelowstr, 85a), from whose well 

known vocal school during the past year three tenors 
one baritone and a coloratura 


singer were engaged for 
important German and foreign opera houses, as well as 
two mezzo sopranos, two altos and one baritone appeared 
church, will r« 


rhe 


September 1, after 


with very good success in concert and in 


his 


builder 


open vocal class on September 16 experienced 


voice accepts newcomers tron 


Marburg, 


where, upon invitation of the 


university authorities of that town, he 
upon the subject of “Education of the V 


Speaking Tone Production.” 


his return from 


is holding lectures 


] 


ocal Organ and 
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HOTEL ATHEN£UM, 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y 


August 10, 1901 


) 
. | “HE many enthusiasts who, notwithstanding a heavy 

fall of rain, attended the Sherwood-Marcosson re- 
cital in Higgins’ Hall last Tuesday afternoon were well 
interpreted. On 


repaid by a classic program admirably 


\ugust 13 the last concert of this series will be given, the 
numbers consisting of compositions by Schumann, Sara- 
Schubert-Liszt and Mendelssohn-Liszt, with Fantasie 
Mozart, for a final violin and piano “Duo 
ood Mare 


come very important features among 


on “Den Juan,” 
oncertante.”” The Sherw sson recitals have be- 
Chautauqua’s mu 
Sical events 

Mrs. Sheffield, of Chicago; Miss Carter, of Boston; 
Mr. Strong, of New York, and Mr. Knowles, of New 
York, constituting the first quartet which sang here this 
impression, the ensemble 


These musicians were heard in 


made a very favorable 


being particularly good 


season, 


In a Persian Garden.” 
On Wednesday afternoon, August 7, Mrs. Trego, of Chi- 
cago; Miss Vesey, of Nashville, Tenn 


of Chicago, and Gustav Holmquist, of Chicago, concluded 


; Charles Sindlinger, 


their successful vocal engagements at Chautauqua 

The Cecelia Quartet, consisting of four of Madame Von 
Klenner’s promising pupils who are spending the summer 
Assembly, will give a concert at the 


Jamestown, N. Y 


at the Chautauqua 
First Baptist Church, , on the evening of 
August 13. 

\ pupil of William H. Sherwood, Mrs. Arthur Middle 
ton Barnhart, whose playing aroused genuine appreciation 


here this year, has written several compositions, including 














a spirited march, “The Arché Club,”’ which has been played 
with success by the Chicago Marine Band, under the di- 
rection of T. Brooke. 

Among talented young pianisi:s who are studying here 
with W. EH. Sherwood this season may be mentioned Miss 
Edith Garland, a pupil of Mrs. E. T. Tobey, 
Tenn.; Miss Bessie Groves, of Selma, Ala.; Miss Florence 
Huntington, Yonkers, N. Y.; Miss Mary Booth, Roches 
ter, N. Y.; Miss M. Ellen Morgan, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; 
Miss Elizabeth Stanton, Greenville, Miss., and Miss Annie 
Kayser, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

During her Chautauqua 
C. Vesey, cf Nashville, 
tre audience an original boating song, with orchestral ac 
companiment. 


in Memphis, 


Minnie 


, introduced to an amphithe- 


engagement Miss 
Tenn 


The result was an ovation for the South- 
ern mezzo soprano. 

Governor Odell has arrived here. He will deliver an 
address in the amphitheatre this afternoon. 

\t 7 p. m. Rogers’ Band will give a patriotic concert. 
Mass., will 
“Lord 


This evening Leland Powers, of Lexington, 
present the last of a series of plays, 


Chumley,” “The 


including 
Taming of the Shrew” and “David Gar 
rick.” At Chautauqua Mr. Powers is the most popular 
of visiting dramatic 


night in the 


readers. After his appearance to 
amphitheatre many literary and artistic peo- 
ple will attend the Chautauqua Press Club’s annual recep- 
tion in Higgins’ Fall. 

“Religious Conceptions of Shakespeare” was the topic 
of an able lecture delivered here this season by Prof. R. G 
Moulton, who said in part: 

“How, then, can we get at the religious conceptions of 
Shakespeare? Not through the 
an open question how far Shakespeare is speaking for him 
I have my doubts whether Shake- 
his ‘Sonnets,’ 


‘Sonnets,’ for it is still 


self in the ‘Sonnets.’ 


speare, even is not a dramatist. In my 
judgment there is only one way of reaching the religious 


conceptions of Shakespeare, and that is to look not at what 


THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 


Shakespeare's people say, but to look at what Shakespeare 


himself does with the people whom he creates. In a word, 
you will get the religious conceptions of Shakespeare by a 
study of plot. I always lay down as a principle that 
the foundation of all dramatic study is a study of plot, 
if you rightly understand the word plot. Plot is in the 
world of drama what providence is in the real world.” 


Dr. William H. 


several readings from his own works during the early part 


Drummond, the Canadian author, gave 


of the assembly's present session. 

Across the lake, at Celoron, a vaudeville theatre nightly 
offers attractions, varied in character. This week the 
manager is assuring his audiences that next week a vocal 
ist, who is “the leader of Buffalo’s 400," will astonish and 
delight her hearers. 

Chau- 
“illuminated 


Some of the vocalists who have 
platform this 


appeared on 
tauqua’s season have been 


fleets.” Do you miss the meaning? Listen 


“Illuminated fleets” glided across Chautauqua Lake last 


night in picturesque array. And thousands of people 
watched them. The dark waters of the lake reflected, and 
the hill’s beyond—a dull, foreboding background! But 
then, if the sun had been shining, where would the illum- 
inated fleets have been? No, the sun wasn’t shining, and 
the spectators on shore and on the piazzas and balconies of 
the Hotel 
luminated fleets. 

Not that the cases a 


of the singing has been excellent this season. It’s the con 


Atheneum were contented. So were the il 


re parallel. They are not, for much 


trast that causes the distress. Let's have all sunshine, or 
else, if must be, just illuminated fleets M. H 


Maine.—We 


American Opera Company has in the 


AMERICAN OPERA IN RHODE ISLAND AND 
understand that the 
during their recent engage 


atrical parlance “made good” 


ment in Providence, R. I. They made so good, indeed, 
that they had to extend their time, and we have heard that 
they have received a call for Portland, Mé It is also 
rumored that certain Providence people, prominent both 
musically and financially, are starting a movement to in 
stall the company permanently in that town for the winter's 
opera season 


to Mr 


William G. Stewart but largely to ceriain of its members 


The success of the company has been due not only 
who have been pupils of his American School of Opera, of 
this city. The press has been loud in its praise of Ruth 
Peebles, Pauline Johnson and Andreas Schneider, and from 
all appearances it would seem as if we were likely to hear 
a good deal more of this talented trio in the near future 
It is fortunate both for them and for the public that they 


have their operatic future still before them 


Jesse SHAY AT GREENWICH.—Miss Jessie Shay played 
at a musicale on August 2, given at the summer home of 
Mrs. C. T. Wills, at Belle Haven 
August 4 Miss Shay gave a recital at the Kent House, 
Belle Haven 
engagements to fill 
until she returns to New York for the work of the regular 


Greenwich, Conn. On 


This young pianist will have other summer 


Miss Shay will remain at Belle Haven 


musical season. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





A CHAT WITH 
SAINT-SAENS 


Paris, July 23, 1901. 





there is and always wi 
, 


7 those loving good music 
be a supreme 


Schumann, 


reverence lor 


Beethoven Mozart and their fellows, tinge 


with a profound regret that one lives in an age which ca 
only read of these 
personality for our cor 


on traditions and tales of their 


ception of their characters 

But we have to-day some living composers of the higl 
est rank, who will grant you the glorious privilege oi 
provided they are satisfied of 


personal interview, 


sincerity, and that your errand is not merely to gratily a 


idle curiosity. There are as many minds as to the orde 


in which these modern musical giants should be 
there are individuals So it seems best to resort to th 
resource of perplexed program makers, 
alphabetically. Dvorak, D’Indy, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Saint-Saén 


are an octet of tone 


popular 


Gold 





nounce their artists 


mark, Massenet, Puccini, 


and Richard Strauss 


enough to compel the admiration and respect of millior 


of music worshipers 
these millions we allow the personal prerogative of rank 


Were it p 
throughout the worl 


ing them as he or she elects ssible a vote o1 


this point of priority by musicians 


would be of interest. If compelled to narrow down the 


above octet to a trio, to the writer’s mind it would rea 


Dvorak, Saint-Saéns and Richard Strauss 


question of rank left to individual taste 


s to do with the Frenchman of the trio 


But our story ha 


Camille Saint-Saéns As it had been our personal ane 


pleasurable experience in fifteen years’ association w 


the old composers like he was 


great masters, and must perforce rely 


your 


listed as 


who an 


poets strong 


the world over, and to each one oi 


ith America, 


And so in two ‘theme he confessed 


in our country, but explained that a chronic throat trouble, 


which made extreme cold weather fatal to him, would 


e@ Ways stand in the way of his crossing the 


pertinently suggested, there would be nothing at that sca 
ll son in the way of such music as would interest him. Wher 


told of the leading orchestras in America in whir 
d were included the 
n 3oston Symphony Orchestra, the Chicago Symphony Or 


chestra, the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Philadelphia orches 
3oston Orchestra as being quite fa 


Theo 
amusing to hear M. Saint 


1 tras, he spoke of the 


mous in Europe, and had a very pleasant word for 
i- dore Thomas. It was quite 
Cincinnati was pronounced, and 


before he 


a Saéns ask how 


repetitions were necessary could 


n vernacular to his satisfaction. 
r The list of his works which was obtained from his pub 
shers, A. Durand et Fils, 


most extensive affair, and shows M 


4 Place de la Madeleine, 1S 
e Saint-Saéns to be 
composer in almost every possible form 


Ascani 


very prolific 


music. For operas there are “Henry 


S Etienne Marcel” and 


Then there are two efforts in the direction of opt 


comique, three symphonies, several symphoni 


played by every orchestra of note the world over, con 


: certos for piano and violin, 
oratorios, songs almost 


{1 equally familiar, masses 


number, and solos for almost every standard 
{1 in the field of music. And when the attempt was made 


‘ 


with again the to have this indefatigable worker select one of his master 


pieces as his particular favorite ] 


pleasantly non-committa 
1 Referring again to the possibility of his coming t 


he pleaded that his throat drove 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra to listen to twenty ol tl 
Saint-Saéns’ compositions, which were played a total of other equally salubrious locality. He was assured a royal 
forty-six times, it was aS an acquaintance rather than as welcome in every city in America where good music is at 
in entire stranger greetings we é anged with M once understood, appreciated and encouraged, but to all 
Saint-Saens the arguments and inducements offered $ persisient y 
The eminent musician and composer paid us the per regretful reply was that it was too late As the writer 
onal compliment of calling on us at our hotel. We had had already sent him a det d list of his twenty compos 
been warned before leaving home that we must expect a_ tions given forty-six times in Boston alone, and already 
brusque, impatient manner and a very brief interview Au referred to above, and as the other American 
ontraire, we found a most affable gentleman, somewhers have undoubtedly availed themselves generously of his 
about sixty years of age, short in stature, inclining a bit t great talent, M. Saint-Saéns knew fairly well the hold he 
embonpoint, and with mustache and beard turned alinost must have on the hearts of concert-goers throughout the 
entirely gray. And, instead of the prophesied short séance, yuntry And when he was told that it was always fairly 
we had a most interesting chat of nearly an hour At the safe wherever a contralto was engaged to sing with ou 


very outset M. Saint 


to visit America; and just here t should be stated that 


1 
while most of the conversation was in French, M. Saint 


Saéns on ed into ae quite as often as the writer. 





Wir. L.oudon G. Charlton, 


HAS THE HONOR TO 


Saéns was asked if he had any desire 
j 
| 


large orchestras, to assume that one of her selections would 
“Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from the opera 
Dalila,” he 


offer to mail him the 


be the aria 


Samson et laughed loudly and long rh 


program of the Boston Symphony 








ANNOUNCE 


to much interest 


Atlantic. Of 


course he could come over during the summer, but, as «1 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra, the 


} 
several 


acquire the 


Veal,” 
‘Samson et Dalila,” although it has 
to be confessed that scant success has attended all but the 
poems 
with orchestral accompaniment 


without 


nstrument 


1c simply smiled and was 


I 
every winter either to the Canary Isles, to Algiers or some 





Orchestra cach week during the coming season he wel 
comed most cordially, and the programs of other leading 
musical organizations in the United States would undoubt 


acceptable and would be sure of recep 


tion if sent in care of his publishers. He seemed mucl 


edly prove equally 


pleased when assured that the best woodwind players in 


practically all of our leading orchestras are taken from the 
ranks of graduates from the famous Par 
At home M 


certos ior piano and or 
‘The Spinning Wheel of 


Saint-Saéns is best 
hestra, the symphoni , 
Omphale,” the “Youth of Her 


cules” and “The Deluge,” and notably by that m 
bizarre of all compositions the Dans« Macabre,” d 
scriptive of the night revel of the skeletons in a grave 





yard dispelled at the finish by cock crow and the coming 
of day 

For some time past M Saéns has been hard at 
work on his new opera Les Barbare As the title 


indicates, the story has to deal with the old Romans, and 


it was originally intended to give thes first periormance 





n the old Roman ou r amphitheatre in Orange in tl 
South of France. But the composer gave me to under 
stand that he had abandoned this idea, and the premiers 











vill be given the Grand Opera House here in Paris in 
Nover ber, with Mesd s Hatto Hegl n and Vaguet and 
MM. Rousseliére Ridde id Delmos in the cast The 
opera will be in ea yut when, w mething of 
Yankee rewdness e attempt was n de discover the 
pl with equally cl cteristic. French cunning and a 
significant smile the master gave me to understand that 
the only way to get the story was to be in attendance the 
pening nig 
True i st t, a her effort was 
made sce A tl ugh pub eT bu 
l the « frank essed hat tl heac 
house alone shared the secret with tl mposer; so on 
must wait ur next November to le what “Les Ba 
bare i ) t Ar e wort r the cce 
s pub r conhder I ct quit kely we sha 
he d giver we better than it 
Par 
1 t l ere ititud was 
express¢ M ne at K¢ urtesy 
g m | rtable apartments at 61 Faubourg 
St. Honore t rt ewhat dis hotel nd he 
behit j re ‘ P pre . ne wh 
W ‘ re. in 
Frep R, ¢ MET 
Aucusta CoTTLow AR ROCKAWAY Augusta ( 
Ww ne pia 1 passing a pk cation at lar 
Rockaway, L. I his young artist has fine prospects 
ahead for next season Several important engagements 


have already been booked for her 


Carnegie Hall, 
New York, 
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ILWAUKEE is the next city to have a sym- 
phony orchestra of its own. Pledges 
amounting to $4,500 toward a guarantee fund of 


$5,000 have alreaily been secured. 


SEEKER after sunshine in musical works will 
find it in abundance in the compositions of 
Mendelssohn. Modest pianists who have not tired 
of the “Songs Without Words” have been im- 
pressed with the number written in major keys. In 
the collection of forty-nine songs in Volume L., 
eight are in the key of A major, four in the key of 
E major, five in the key of E flat major, two in A 
flat major, three in D major, two in G major, two in 
C major, two in F major and three in B flat major, 
making a total of thirty-three songs in Volume | 
in the major key. The popular favorites in this 
collection are nearly all in the major key. The 
“Spring Song,” No. 30, in A major; the “Spinning 
Song,” No. 34, in C major; the “Lullaby,” No. 36, 
in E major; the “Hunting Song,” No. 3, in A ma- 
jor; “Consolation,” No. 9, in E major, and “Confi- 
dence,” No. 4, in A major. 


HE oratorios of Handel and Mendelssohn repre- 
sent fully the devotional spirit of the English 
people at certain stages of its history. It is for 
this reason that they have been dominating forces 
in festival music for so !ong a time. The impres 
sion has always prevailed that 
purely religious music is best 
adapted to festivals, an impres- 
sion due to the fact that festivals 


CLASSICAL 


ORATORIOS. 

were of religious origin—reli- 
gious either in the Druidic, Greek, Roman, German 
or English sense. 

There can be no possible doubt of the ethical 
beauty and dignity of “The Messiah,” or “Judas 
Maccabeus,” or “Israel in Egypt,” or of “Elijah,” 
or “St. Paul.” The heart is dead indeed to higher 
feelings of humanity that cannot be stirred by the 
glorious “We Praise Thee,” from “St. Paul,” and 
“He Watching Over Israel,” from “Elijah”; and 
the mind is inactive musically which does not grasp 
the truth that, quite aside from any consideration 
of the words, the epic breadth and depth of “The 
Messiah” and the dramatic dignity of “Judas Mac- 
cabeus” make them more appropriate for a cathe- 
dral festival than are, for instance, Schumann’s “Pil- 
grimage of the Rose,” or Berlioz’s “Beatrice and 
Senedict.” There ever has been and ever will be a 
dividing line between the music desirable for church 
festivals and that which is desirable for secular festi- 
vals. The division is inherent in the nature of 
things, and cannot be altered so long as religious 
aspirations form so large a part of the people’s men- 
tal life. We do not propose to discuss this differ- 
ence further at the present moment, beyond saying 
that there is much choral music adapted to reli- 
gious words which, from its musical levity, its un- 
steady structure and its unworthy orchestration, is 
much more unsuited to cathedral festivals than even 
the decorative choruses of Schumann’s works or 
the burlesque counterpoint in that of Berlioz, and 
beyond asking if there is any choral music of a high 
value from any serious musical standpoint which 
should not be made available for educational pur- 
poses or for musical pleasure at any festivals, 
whether sacred or secular, given in this country. 
The constant study of different styles of choral mu- 
sic, it is needless to point out, imparts to any chorus 
greater skill in interpretation. Constant study of 
the more difficult works imparts finally the power 
to interpret them. 

Glancing along the line of development in choral 
music we may note the self-evident fact that the 
greatest masters have been those who have the 
soundest knowledge of contrapuntal laws and have 
laid the foundations of their musical work accord- 


ing to the laws of Palestrina and Bach. Handel, 
who lived at the same period with Bach, walked in 
a different pathway. He moved along in a com- 
paratively straight and simple line as soon as he 
found his individual expression in the epic form of 
oratorio, which he created after many operatic ven- 
tures. He shows to those who follow him a clear 
and open view extending over dark vales and sunny 
meadows to the for away, immovable hills. His or- 
atorios are more essentially English than German 
in their nature, and bear the impress of the best 
English poetry of his time, with which he was thor- 
oughly conversant. He took for the text of his 
oratorios the emotions of a nation. His choruses, 
therefore, are infinitely superior to his solos, and 
his firm and measured rhythms still satisfy the in- 
nate desire of the English people for stability and 
easily understood musical form. It is only when 
we compare him with Bach that we see his lesser 
power, his lesser mastery of all complexities of 
counterpoint, his lesser inspiration in the direction 


Handel 
Bach al- 


of free flowing and continuous melody. 
often wrote his choruses like a scholar. 
ways wrote his like a master delighting in the free- 
dom of his work. 

Mendelssohn but continued and extended the 
forms of Bach. He was a vivifying, not a creative 
influence. 
meaning, and through his own study, which had for 


He infused the study of Bach with new 


its first aim a benefit to others, he was enabled to 
produce his earlier choral works of antique design, 
and then, with awakening life and feeling, set forth 
his more original conceptions of “St. Paul” and 
“Elijah.” 
incidentally, the counterpoint was modeled closely 
on that of Bach, taking, however, new and indi- 


In his “Hymn of Praise’ we may notice, 


vidual shape and endowed with fresh and _ lyric 
beauty all its own. He seems to have been little in- 
fluenced by Beethoven, except in so far as he used 
the sonata form which Beethoven had developed 
and extended from the sonatas of Haydn and Mo- 
zart. Mendelssohn seemed to understand his own 
limitations. His style was so much more sponta- 
neous and lyric than epic that he did not step for- 
ward boldly as Beethoven did to solve the deepest 
musical problems. Yet he was a necessary guiding 
light during the Renaissance of music, and the later 
developments of choral music can scarcely be imag- 
ined without his impulse. 

By his Titanic grandeur Beethoven, who was 
nearly forty years old when Mendelssohn was born, 
has so dwarfed the genius of lesser composers that 
he seems to stand alone in that period of musicai 
development which culminated with his Choral 
Symphony. He is the master who marks the 
fourth climax—that of structure—in the history of 
choral music. The well-known “Hallelujah,” from 
the “Mount of Olives”; the Missa Solemnis in D 
major; numerous dramatic choruses; the lovely 
Choral Fantaisie, are not only the most perfect com- 
positions in structure that had been up to that time 
brought into existence, but are all informed with 
the spirit of beauty which justifies their existence. 
The test of a great work as we regard it to-day is 
that we cannot imagine it written otherwise, and we 
find no power left us for analyzing as we are borne 
upward on the tide of voices in the last movement 
of the greatest of all symphonies. seethoven 
stands on a higher because a later plane of develop- 
ment than Bach. He broke away from conven- 
tional forms, asserted the power of special emotions 
that affected him and took into the conception of 
his work the dramatic pathos of human life, and he 
grasped also in its entirety not merely the spirit of 
a particular nation, but the spirit of humanity as it 
might be at any time under the sway of certain 
emotions. 

Musically Beethoven, like Bach, felt the tenden- 
cies of his own age and the tendencies that would 
sway a coming age. Musically we are compelled 
in studying Beethoven to recognize in him the ex- 
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pression of his own time and the consequences that 
were bound to follow that expression and which 
were to manifest themselves strongly in the com 
posers of the romantic school. Beethoven was the 
Dante of music, as Mendelssohn may be called its 


Tasso. 


W HENEVER, 


maintain its national equilibrium, whether 


wherever, a nation fails to 
it be an equilibrium of politics, an equilibrium of 
art or literature, or equilibrium of finance, that 
nation has danger written on its forefront. The 
Chinese wall, despite the sneers at protection, has 
been since the beginning of 


WE NEED civilization the conservator 
A of national integrity, of 
national character The 


CHINESE WALL. 


whole tendency of modern 
culture is to demolish that wali, pierce its thickness 
with peep holes and ports of ingress and of egress. 
Cosmopolitanism has been the slogan of latterday 
thinkers, although men of the Disraeli and Bis- 
marck stamp have sternly opposed its shallowness, 
its smug amiability. 

With a nation’s artistic culture, as with a na- 
tion’s conscience, there are times when letting down 
the bars to outside influence imperils its very racial 
quality. We all know what Frederick the Great 
lid for Germany when he put back the hands of 


It took 


Goethe and his mighty genius to stem the deleteri- 


the German clock by admitting Voltaire. 
ous tide of Gallic influence—an influence fatal to 
the very genius of the German tongue. Sardou, 
the French playwright, to-day complains bitterly of 
Ibsen’s and Wagner’s power in France, and swears 
that the northern mists shall shroud French clear 
ness and light. 

When the music of a race is sapped by strangers 
then is the damage greater than that done to paint- 
ing or to literature. Music is a more sensitive 
plant and a plant of slower growth. Look at Eng- 
land to-day! 

Where is there 
Handel first and 


What is English music to-day? 
a national school in England? 
Mendelssohn later stamped out entirely the tender 
bud of Purcell’s gifts, and in France we see the 
same thing when Cherubini assumed the reins of 
the National Conservatory in Paris. Berlioz was 
fought out of music into journalism, and who shall 
say that he gave us his best work? A great, orig 
inal genius of the orchestra, his music was prac 
tically exiled through the intriguing of an Italian, 
who is almost forgotten to day, and Berlioz forced 
to earn a living by his clever pen. 

Italy has always overshadowed French music 
Always a menace in the eighteenth century, it be- 
came in the nineteenth a maleficent force. Gounod 
went to Rome and returned with his portfolio full 
of saccharine melodies. Thomas was influenced 
in similar fashion, and if it had not been for Bizet’s 
individual power and Saint-Saens’ rigorous Bach 
studies both these gifted men would, too, have been 
swept away. As it was, they fought dearly for 
recognition, and in Lizet’s case it came almost too 
late. 

Germany, being of sturdier stock, fought the 
intruder, and Cherubini, Spontini, Rossini and the 
rest gained no abiding foothold in the land of Bee- 
thoven. Supposing, however, that Mozart had not 


outlived his Salieri days—supposing no_ stern 
Beethoven would have arisen, no Weber, no Schu- 
bert—then Italy would have conquered as she did 
in France, as she did in England, and as she did 
for many years in this country. 

Poland has its Chopin, Scandinavia its Gade and 
Grieg, Bohemia its Smetana, its Dvorak, and Rus- 
sia its Tschaikowsky. Rubinstein, who had great 
lyric genius, might have represented his country if 
he had lived there and absorbed its ideals, for it 
cannot be denied that the great virtuoso had more 


thematic power than Tschaikowsky. But he pre- 
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ferred to become cosmopolitan and more German 
than the Germans in his classic predilections. 

He does not, therefore, stand as a representative 
Russian composer, as do Glinka, Tschaikowsky, 
Borodin and the rest. 

America is too young yet to be musically self 
conscious. We are at the imitative period, though 
we have a few delicate sprigs of talent just begin- 
ning to bourgeon. Shall we send for Saint-Saens 
or send for Dvorak to stifle, to kill, these talents? 
Did the residence here of Dvorak hasten apace the 
cause of American music or the cause of the 
\merican composer? Was his so-called American 
and genuinely Sclavic symphony the forerunner of 
a joyous burst of native born symphonies? 

We think that we may safely negative all these 
Dvorak’s return would mean nothing 
What did he do for our Paines, 
What can he do? 
America, like a tub, must stand on its own bot- 


questions. 
but mischief. 
MacDowells and Chadwicks? 


tom, and do all to foster its racial pride, character- 
istics and independence. Open the doors forever 
on the horde of foreign composers, singers and 
players and one hundred years hence our condition 
will be infinitely worse and more hopeless than it 
now is. Let us take warning by England, France 
and other countries that have lost their musical 
birthright—not sold, but forcibly filched from them 
by strangers. Let us build up that Chinese wall, 
and let them all call us know-nothings and ignora- 
muses, but we swear to you that it is the only way 
by which we can foster and conserve American 
composition. Study all you can from the world’s 
fund of music, but remain American. 

In a lesser but no less insidious manner repro- 
ductive artists have gained our very musical fire- 
sides. Italy swarmed over us for half a century, 
and to-day is the particular species of black death 
that threatens many American singers who go to 
that land to study. If you do not make a firm stand 
this twentieth century will witness the foreigner 
Polish, Hungarian, French, 


whether German, 


Italian or Irish—apportioning the musical territory 
of this land, and then all your fine spun theories 
about cosmopolitan culture will go sailing into the 
blue. 

Again we proclaim our belief that America is for 
the Americans! 


NOTHER one of those pathetic cases of mental 
collapse caused by over-ambition and over 
work in seeking a musical career reaches us by way 
of Salt Lake City. 
with a frail constitution and a slender purse burning 


Same story. A young woman 


the candle at both ends. Four 


years ago Miss Lilly 


Snyder 
THE SINGING _ page 
Greaves, sO goes the report, left 


MANIA. Salt Lake City and went to 


Paris to study vocal music. 
Fairly successful as a writer for the press, she wrote 
far into the night to earn the money for tuition and 
to cover the expenses of living at the French cap- 
ital. The strain proved too much. A report of 
Miss Greaves’ death in a sanitarium at Liberty, 
N. Y., was published not long since in the Salt 
Lake City News. 

Young women who hope to become singers can- 
not trifle with fate. There is a chance for the 
woman painter or woman pianist, but never for a 
singer. The purse poor girls who have succeeded 
in mounting the prima donna ladder were relieved 
of the necessity of earning their way through loans 
from relatives or friends. The voice is a sensitive 
organ, and anyone obliged to work hard or worry 
cannot sing. There are many women in the com- 
munity allured by their naturally fine voices and 
foolish advice of friends who attempted to do what 
Miss Greaves did, but happily their own good sense 
asserted itself. and they were saved from a victim's 
grave. There is a delusion that is common in our 


time, and that is to fancy that every girl with a 
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sweet voice can become a public singer. The many 
failures are simply the result of the workings of a 
natural law. There are other niches for women with 
sweet voices to fill outside of the footlights. Let 
the clever wage earning girl with a sweet voice have 
her voice cultivated for the sake of the accomplish 
ment and the pleasure she can give, but she need 
not go to Paris to do this. It seems almost childish 
to state again that the ranks of singers are over 
crowded, fearfully so, in this country as well as in 
Europe. 

A young woman with journalistic or literary tal- 
ent must indeed be misguided if she dreams of re- 
signing such work to enter the fitful musical pro- 
fession. How one with a grain of philosophy in 
her thinking could dare to go to Paris without 
money but what she expects to earn there, and 
study for the opera or concert is a hard problem 
for some people to solve. Even should she be 
blessed with the physique that can endure hard 
ship and self-denial, what is she going to do when 
she is “finished” with the training? Engagements 
are not picked up in the street. Looking through 
rose colored glasses at the few famous singers is 
one cause of the singing mania among women. 

One popular prima donna, when asked why so 
many women were studying for opera, answered: 

‘Because they like admiration.” 

\las! can it be possible that the army of would-be 
singers now struggling in the capitals of Europe are 
inspired by vanity in wanting a career in which 


hardly one in a thousand can hope to be successful? 


N° man of real dignity, said Aristotle, could 
ever be shrill of speech. It is a true saying, 

and it is one that ought to strike home with peculiar 
force to the minds of the American people. As a 
nation Americans are certainly shrill of speech, and 
they are slowly but surely 


awakening to a knowledge 
THE AMERICAN 


But although 
VOICE. 


of the fact 
an occasional article in news 
paper or magazine has of 
late stimulated thought and promoted social dis 
cussion, there has been so far no definite agitation 
of a subject more important to national comfort 
and well-being than perhaps appears upon. the 
surface. 

To musical people more than to any other class 
of the community belongs the duty of trying to 
discover the cause of this serious defect, and of 
trying to remedy the defect wherever their influence 
extends. 

The cause of our shrill voices has been attributed 
by many to the climate. But it would seem more 
seasonable to attribute the cause to the nervous 
haste and worry which pervade business and social 
life. We have not yet gained the “power through 
repose” that comes with settled convictions, with 
full attainment of our ends, or with the equally 
satisfactory though pessimistic conviction that the 
ends were not worth attaining. We are anxiously 
pursuing fame, the almighty dollar or social posi- 
tion, or alf three at once. We are as a whole in a 
state of restless confusion, scrambling, jostling, 
pushing in most unmannerly haste to grasp some 
fancied bauble. All this has an over stimulating 
effect upon the nerves, and the condition of the 
nerves has a great deal to do with the voice 

But whatever the real cause of certain defects in 
speaking may be, there can be no doubt that the 
voice in general indicates not only the health con 
dition but the personality of the speaker. It is the 
guide to the general tenor of a life. Like a finger 
post, it points the tendency toward good or evil. 

We may not go so far as to agree with Grétry, 
who declared in his “Essays on Music” that a 
“Good morning” was always sufficient to enable 
him to appreciate in general the pretensions or 
simplicity of a man, and who insisted that this 
“Good day, sir,” and “Good morning, my friend” 


being an undisguised and natural expression—if 
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put to music with the exact intonations “would 
show what a power vanity is and how quickly the 
key changes when its influence ceases to be the 
ruling one.” But we cannot fail to notice the all 
powerful effect of tone in all relations of life, and 
to perceive how certain tones express the speaker's 
individuality. Chomet illustrates the fact that in- 
dividuality will assert itself through speech by 
showing that although a man and a woman living 
constantly together can adopt each other’s intona- 
tions, these same intonations, creating such sur- 
prise in ordinary conversation, will disappear very 
suddenly if expression is to be given to the passions 
or any deep emotion. At such times everyone 
resumes the tone which belongs to him individu- 
ally. “Nature preserves its originality at all times, 
under all circumstances.” 

By musicians this natural tone language is more 
easily interpreted than by others. Skilled vocal 
teachers are rarely at fault in detecting the main 
characteristics of a pupil from his speaking voice. 
But even those unskilled in interpreting sounds 
can realize the emotional significance of the tone 
of voice under the influence of spite, envy, dis- 
content, anger, rage, and can perceive how nearly 
the sound resembles the hissing of serpents and 
the snarl and roar of wild beasts. Kircher, who has 
written a most fascinating folio on the subject, in 
Latin, carries the analogy of voices between man 
and beasts to somewhat amusing length. He says 
that those who have a deep, sonorous voice, like 
that of a donkey, are indiscreet and quarrelsome; 
those whose voices are thin and shrill are peevish, 
ill tempered, passionate, possessing characteristics 
closely resembling those of a goat. But the good 
Kircher drew other and less misleading con- 
clusions when he said that a full, abrupt voice de- 
notes a bold, impulsive, strong, enterprising man, 
and that the voice whose tone is weak, besides 
being sharp and drawling, gives evidence of a char- 
acter lacking in energy and firmness. 

\s the voice assumes animal characteristics un- 
der certain adverse influence, so it assumes musical 
characteristics under the influence of pure thoughts 
and worthy ambitions, and these musical character- 
istics may by habit become so fixed that one be- 
comes incapable of uttering an animal sound. This 
result is often observable among Sisters of Charity, 
whose voices are in general low, sweet and under 
admirable control. Their vocal organs, however, 
it must be noted, are partly trained by the intoning 
or chanting of the daily prayer or “offices” which 
are a necessary part of the life in a religious com- 
munity or convent. But the voices also of many 
old-fashioned gentlewomen, of nearly all trained 
nurses, and of many women in all classes of life 
who do not strive constantly and nervously to 
make themselves heard above the din and roar of 
city streets, are also pleasant to the ear, and the 
voices, too, of many of our great financiers, even 
in America, and of great generals and leaders of 
men everywhere, so far as our observation extends, 
are remarkable for steady, even tones and musical 
intonation, 

In both classes of example the musical quality is 
nainly due to the habit of self control—the con- 
quering of the ego—which in the former case leads 
to self abnegation and in the latter toward power 
over others. 

Reasoning in a circle we return to our starting 
point—that the possession or acquirement of a 
pleasant musical voice is largely dependent upon 
the condition of the nerves. This, in turn, is largely 
dependent upon the manner of living and the 
amount of self control exercised. 


Mme. Anita Lioyp IN THE BERKSHIRES.—Mme. Anita 
Lloyd will give a concert at Central Hall, Pittsfield, Mass., 
on August 29, at which the charming singer will be assisted 
by Miss Giorgiana Smith, violinist; Mr. Francis, baritone, 
and Mr. Waugh, accompanist. Concerts will also be given 


at Lenox and Stockbridge during September. 





THE PROMISE OF THE HAWTHORN. 
Spring sleeps and stirs and trembles with desire 
Pure as a babe’s that nestles toward the breast. 

The world, as yet an all unstricken lyre, 
With all its chords alive and all at rest, 

Feels not the sun’s hand yet, but feels his breath 
And yearns for love made perfect. Man and bird, 

Thrilled through with hope of life that casts out death, 
Wait with a rapturous patience till his word 

Speak heaven, and flower by flower and tree by tree 
Give back the silent strenuous utterance. Earth, 

Alive awhile and joyful as the sea, 

Laughs not aloud in joy too deep for mirth, 

Presageful of perfection of delight, 

Till all the unborn green buds be born in white. 

—A. C. Swinsurne, in Saturday Review. 

M R. ROWBOTHAM, of London, once spoke 

with misplaced feeling of the bursting of the 
Wagner Bubble. Yes, it has burst, and it con- 
tinues to burst so beautifully that a grateful world 
can ill spare the spectacle of its contumacious iri- 
descence, its extravagant beauty, its miracles of 
scent, shape, hue and its prodigious size. Wagner 
blew bubbles better than he knew. Gorgeous as 
was his ego-mania, yet he was not half vain enough. 
The Wagner Bubble is one of the extraordinary 
facts in the extraordinary century called the nine- 
teenth. Symphoniste manqué, Richard Wagner find- 
ing a mold for his virulent gifts, his tropical talents, 
fought, despaired, prayed and cursed until he had 
overflowed the map of music. To-day, like some 
horrid portent in the sky, some menacing hairy 
comet, he sprawls over the firmament, obscuring 
stars of the first magnitude, the glare of his genius 
threatening the very sun of music—Beethoven. We 
now know that his humility regarding Beethoven 
was feigned. Secretly at first he joyed over the no- 
tion that he, too, could cover the big canvas; and 
later almost openly did he smudge the master by his 
book explaining the Ninth Symphony. It was a 
case of making a man fit a theory, so poor Bee- 
thoven was throttled, and as a mighty square peg 
was jostled into the little round hole of wrong- 
headed theory of the arts. 

e & 

And now, after having compared Wagner to a 
bubble, a comet, a map disfigurer and several other 
jumbled images, let me ask if you remember a story 
by Henry James called “The Next Time”? The 
hero of the tale is a genius who tries to write down 
to his public, a very philistine public. Every mas- 
terpiece made, he is delighted at its mediocrity, while 
his friends are in despair because of its perfection 
and consequent lack of commercial value. Before 
his death his work actually becomes glorious, the 
poor fellow all the while rejoicing at its esthetic de- 
ficiencies and therefore probable success in the mar- 
ket. The narrative is delicately ironical and sadly 
humorous. 

Richard Wagner is the reverse of this hero of Mr. 
James. After the Italian salad of his “Lohengrin” 
days he started a race with the world, defying it ever 
to catch up, ever to understand him. “Rheingold” 
to “Parsifal” is an inclined plane. The air grows 
rarer and more difficult to breathe as we mount. 
None but thinkers, and they musicians, may dare 
the ascent, said Richard, and for a quarter of a cen- 
tury the Wagnerite, the Wagner expounder, 
crowded the path to the Bayreuth Parnassus, and 
built on either side formidable hedges of quickset 


and barbed wire esthetics, not forgetting to encum- 
ber the centre of the road with rocks, fallen trees 
and quagmires. A few bold spirits like Childe Ro- 
land to this Dark Tower came, only to be con- 
fronted by the enigmatical figure of Wagner the 
Metaphysician. Wagner the Musician was no- 
where to be seen. Is it odd then that the public, 
on finding a route for itself, was pleasantly terrified 
at beholding the real Wagner? Instead of the for- 
bidding fellow depicted by Wagnerites, a monster 
of intellectual mien and almost blasphemous accom- 
plishments, he turns out to be our old, genial friend, 
the composer, the typical German musician, whose 
forefront, plastered as it is by Schopenhauerism, 
wears the kindly, vague smile of the music maker. 
Worst of all, Wagner’s music is popular. The 
harder he endeavored to write music for the few the 
greedier became the million for it. Parts of “Die 
Walkiire” are actually banal. I heard a butcher 
boy whistle the “Spring Song” the other day, while 
the “Valkyrie” theme is debased into a night signal 
for spoony lads and lasses. 
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The refusal of the world to be imposed upon by 
the hieratic attitude of Wagner has almost dis- 
concerted Cosima, Queen of Bayreuth. Wagner is 
no longer a demigod half concealed in the clouds. 
His love affairs are viewed as dreary, even philis- 
tine, while cruel critics say unpleasant things about 
his deification of masculine continence, as exempli- 
fied in ‘Parsifal.” Wagner's vegetarianism, anti- 
Vivisection craze, anarchistic vagaries—he was a 
limp partner of the great Russian Bakounin—his 
mad metaphysical nonsense, and his still more in- 
sane attempt to synthesize the arts—all these and 
more are beginning to be recognized as evidences 
of a badly balanced brain and deterrents rather than 
aids to the production of healthy art works. I am 
aware that Nordau talks in this strain, but Nordau 
is no Newman, and the sanest, most brilliant and 
capable critic of Wagner to-day is Ernest Newman, 
of Liverpool, whose “Study of Wagner’ I have 
referred to several times, 


Zee ee 
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Newman is a radical, so is Nordau; but Newman 
is a critic, Nordau is not. Besides the Englishman 
has an important advantage over the other—he 
knows music and he knows Wagner. Nordau knows 
neither one. In eleven long chapters, crowded with 
learning and written in pure, transparent English, 
Newman demolishes the entire Wagner aesthetik. 
How he does it would take too long to tell here. 
The Ring is exhaustively harried until all its sem- 
blances of logic and proportion vanish. Wagner as 
poet is laughed out of court, and his librettos called 
what they are—clumsy comminglings of melo- 
drama and metaphysics. The trail of the man is fol- 
lowed, his growth noted; while the falsity of his 
views regarding painting, poetry and absolute mu- 
sic is set down unblushingly. “Die Meistersinger” 
receives lovely tribute, as does ‘Tristan and Isolde”; 
but scant courtesy is shown the poems qud poems. 
Mr. Newman, too, bursts the Wagner Bubble, yet 
something remains in this case. Beautiful music, 
great music, almost divine music; music that mad- 
dens, that buffets one’s nerves into submission— 
music that makes very Masochists of its listeners. 
Powerful seducer, strange hypnotizer, Wagner is 
not to be denied. When he cannot subdue your im- 
agination he trammels your senses. Wagner the 
musician, not Wagner the philosopher, this critic 
exalts above Bach and Beethoven. 

Sse S&S 

It had to come. Despite his abnormal brain, his 
dual creation of words and music, the reai Richard 
Wagner was bound to emerge naked and triumph- 
ant from the nebulous obscurity; the awful verbiage 
and bondage of his commentators; and among the 
darkest and most misleading are to be ranked one 
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Richard Wagner. The sub-title of Mr. Newman's 
book might be “Being a Lance Couched at the 
Prose Polemics of R. Wagner.” He spares not his 
hero. Nevertheless after the rout, the critical con- 
fusion, the desperate war of the musical worlds, 
Wagner seems a bigger man. Not in the moral or 
mental, but in the musical sense. 1 suspect, too, 
that despite all this wholesale critical slaughter 
Wagner went the way appointed for him by his 
Nornes. If he had avoided the path of fatuity, of 
grievous sinning against taste and convention, 
against sense, and even sanity, we should not have 
had the real Richard Wagner. His music is still 
blowing bubbles, stupendously sweet bubbles of 
tone for us, and he is the most popular composer 
that ever lived. He cannot help it. Read Ernest 
Newman and wonder at the fillip of fate given to 





learned about the Mastersingers, and they may have 
had a convenient system of shorthand, whereby 
words and music could be taken down quickly, but 
one would like some evidence on the matter. But 
to return—Why could not Sachs, on Beckmesser’s 
production of the song, have answered simply that 
it was Walther’s, and reclaimed it? There is a 
finesse about his action that grates on one most un- 
pleasantly. And how does he account to Walther 
for the absence of his shorthand notes, of which 
Walther might very possibly be in need? To say 
that Sachs knows beforehand that Beckmesser will 
make a mess of the song is futile; he has no busi- 
ness to lay traps for anyone, not even for Beck- 
messer. I have sometimes thought that the action 
of the drama would run much better if the interview 


between Sachs and Beckmesser were cut out, so 
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Wagner the thinker. After all said and done, he is 
voice and nothing more. His music will outlive, 
has outlived his theoretical doctrines; aye, will out- 
live his librettos. 
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Perhaps London may enjoy a repetition of the 
“Briinnhilde’s Deceit” argument in the question 
raised over a point in “Die Meistersinger.” The 
following appeared in the London Musical Stand- 
ard: 

Hans Sacus’ FINESSE. 

Sir—Last year in your columns there was much 
discussion concerning “Briinnhilde’s Deceit”; | 
should be glad to get some enlightenment on Hans 
Sachs’ reasons for allowing Beckmesser to make off 
with the copy of Walther’s song. Sometimes I have 
had neighbors in Covent Garden hearing “The 
Mastersingers,” who wanted the action explained 
to them; and this part of the drama I confess I 
fight shy of; I cannot make out how Hans Sachs’ 
conduct is either sensible or straightforward. His 
assertion that he gives the song, “Dass man von 
euch nicht tibles denkt” is nonsense; besides, the 
song was not Sachs’ to give. Beckmesser takes 
the song, not for his own use, but as evidence 
against Sachs; it is only on Sachs’ assurances and 
permission that he proposes to use it. But in fact 
the whole action here is so tortuous and improb- 
able that it very nearly spoils the music. I am not 





npublished, and reproduced in the Cr 


that the latter, entering in Sachs’ absence, would 
simply steal the song and endeavor to use it himself. 
This could not be more improbable than the actual 
course of affairs. But I should be much interested 
to have your and your readers’ opinions. 
Yours, &c., _ a ae tN 

[And so would we all! The point is interesting. 
But Hans Sachs is not meant to have taken down 
the music. That is supposed to be speech. Hans 
Sachs undertakes writing it down from dictation in 
order to teach Walther the Mastersingers’ rules. 
We are afraid Beckmesser stole the copy of verses, 
and Hans Sachs allowed him to take them away in 
order to bring about Beckmesser’s funny travesty. 


-Ep.] 
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Something new in the epitaph line has been dug 
up in the parish of Bromley-by-Bow. It is printed 
in Mr. Ashbee’s “Survey of London,” and is a 
rather neat way of explaining an early death: 

As nurses strive their babes in bed to lay, 

When they too ly-berally the wantons play, 
Soe to prevente his farther growinge crimes, 
Nature, his nurse, gott him to bed betimes. 


fe 


Mr. Swinburne quoted these lines a quarter of a 
century ago in his historically famous prose duel 
with the late Robert Buchanan—a canny, self-ad- 
vertising Scotchman of third rate talents. 





The present day agitation over whether a woman 
may or may not say “obey” in the marriage service 
has met its match in England, says a writer in the 
Evening Sun. According to the story, the bride 
objected to the word “obey * “Very well,” said 
the bridegroom, “then I object to the words ‘for 
better or worse’! I'll say ‘for better,’ but I'll be 
hanged if I’ll tie myself to any woman for ‘worse’ 
especially when she refuses to promise obedience 
So strong, however, is the spirit of insubordination 
in modern woman that the bride in this case de 
clined to yield her preference, and the bridegroom 
being equally persistent, the match was declared 
off. This sounds like something from one of 
Thomas Hardy’s novels, but it isn’t. A London 
daily vouches for its truth. 

es 
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I have read Winston Churchill’s “The Crisis,” 
and like it better than his “Richard Carvel.” Nat 
urally any comparison with this industrious young 
man’s production and the artistic work of Frank 
Norris is out of the question. Yet some misguided 
persons are talking about “epical” in connection 
with Churchill! As the London Saturday Revicx 
says: 

“The misleading accident of a name and the ru 
mor of an enormous vogue in the United States 
afford the only claims of ‘The Crisis’ to be looked at 
in this country. The best definition of it may be 
borowed from Euclid: we have seen no more con 
spicuous example of length without breadth.” 

The Academy is more explicit. Here is an ex 
tract from its review of the book: 

“As an artist of original force and vision he 
counts not at all. Save that ‘Richard Carvel’ dealt 
with the Revolution and “The Crisis’ deals with the 
Civil War there is no real difference between the 
two novels. The characters are the same puppets in 
each; the spirit of every episode is the same. Ameri 
can life and American character are persistently 
stated in terms of the high class American monthly 
magazine. One knows those terms. Nothing could 
be more hackneyed, essentially, than ‘The Crisis.’ 
Yet it is a quite readable book—such is Mr 
Churchill’s virtuosity It has the advantage of 
being the very best work of an industrious and 
highly ingenious man. The historical portraits—of 
Lincoln, Sherman, Grant—are put in with minute 
detail; they are perfectly faithful—and lifeless. The 
whole book is a wonderful imitation of the real 
thing. In saying that it could not be better and it 
could not be worse than it is we have no wish to 
utter a paradox.” 
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And yet what does the author care! He sells 

\ll other 


qualities may go begging. The majority rules here 


and that settles the situation in America 


that is to say mediocrity, and the sooner the 
young writer realizes this and buries his talent in 
advertisement writing the better will be his butter, 
the bigger his slice of bread. 
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The vogue of Maxime Gorki is steadily increas- 
ing in Russia. And when the Scribners publish 
his “Foma Gordeyev” his name will not be an unfa- 
miliar one in America. Edward Garnett, an au- 
thority on Russian fiction, has written sympatheti- 
cally of Gorki in the London Academy, and Chris- 
tian Brinton devotes several interesting pages to 
him in a recent number of the Critic. According to 
Mr. Brinton, the clever young chap is being spoilt 
by notoriety. His picture is a striking one—per 
haps a trifle posed. However, as the novelist is in 
prison, he may see the error of his ways and once 
more become the simple delineator of tramps and 
“powerful uneducated people,” as Walt Whitman 
has it. The second Tolstoy he is so called by some 
critics—has contributed an autobiographical sketch 
to a Russian journal which the Berliner Tageblatt 
translates. Here it is: 

“TI was born,” he writes, “on March 14, 1868 or 
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186g, in Nizni-Novgorod, in the family of Vassili 
Vassilzewitsch Kaschirin, dyer, to his daughter 
Warwara and Maxim Sawwatjev Pjeschkow, who, 
according to his sign, was an upholsterer. Thence- 
forth | have borne honorably and without a stain 
the title of a member of the guild of artists. I was 
baptized by the name of Alexei, but in choosing a 
pseudonym I| preferred my father’s name, Maxime. 
My real name is therefore Alexei Maximowitsch 
Pjeschkow. 

“My father died in Astrachan when I was five 
years old. After the death of my mother my grand- 
father placed me in a shoe store. | was then nine 
years old, and my grandfather had taught me to 
read in the Psalter and Prayer Book. I ran away 
from my studies and became a draughtsman’s ap- 
prentice—ran away from him and entered the work- 
shop of a painter of saints’ images; then I served on 
a steamer as a cook’s boy; then | became a 
gardener’s assistant. Here | remained till my fif- 
teenth year, spending all my time in zealously read- 
ing the classical productions of unknown authors, 
such as ‘Guak; or, Unshakable Fidelity,’ ‘Andreas 
Fearnaught,’ ‘Jaschka the Cutthroat,’ &c. While I 
was serving as cook’s boy on the steamboat the 
cook, Smury, had gained a powerful influence over 
my development. He persuaded me to read the ‘Le- 
gends of the Saints,’ Eccarthausen, Gogol, Gljeb 
Uspenski, Dumas Pére and various books on [ree- 
masonry. Up to that time I had been a sworn ene- 
my of all books and of all printed paper, even in- 


cluding my passport.” 
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“After my fifteenth year I felt a passionate wish 
to learn, in pursuance of which I betook myself to 
I\asan, under the impression that knowledge would 
be imparted free to all who desired it. It turned 
out, however, that this was not the case; so I went 
to work in a pretzel bakery, at a salary of 3 rubles a 
month. Of all the kinds of work I have tried this 
was the hardest. In Kasan I came into relations 
with the ‘Lost People’ and lived long with them. 
(The German translator says, ‘see “Konowalow” 
and “Lost People.’ I worked on the places on the 
Volga, now as a woodchopper, now as a porter, and 
during this time read every book I could lay my 
hands on, which various kind people supplied me 
with. I got along very badly, and in 1888 even tried 
to kill myself by shooting a bullet into my body. I 
lay a long time in the hospital, but finally recovered 
and went into the apple trade. 

“T finally turned my back on inhospitable Kasan, 
to try my luck in Zarizyn, where I got a job as a 
railroad attendant. Then I returned to Nizni, where 
| had to go up for the army. But since they could 
not make use of fellows with holes in their bodies, | 
escaped the fate of becoming a soldier, and instead 
became a Munich beer seller. I soon exchanged 
this calling for that of a clerk in the office of Lanin, 
a lawyer of Nizni Novgorod. That was a turning 
point in my life. Lanin’s influence on my develop- 
ment was immeasurably great. I owe this cultivat- 
ed and great hearted man more than to anyone else. 


’ 


Lut, however agreeable I found life with Lanin, 
where my soul could at last find room to breathe, 
I was again impelled to the life of a tramp. And I 
have tramped all over Russia. Where have I not 
been, what have I not seen and suffered, what kind 
of work have I not done!” 


‘ 
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To the idea of becoming a writer Gorki was first 


brought by a friend, Alexander Mesodjew 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


itsch Ka- 


luschni, to whom also he is under great indebted- 
ness. His first attempt was the story, “Makar 
Tschudra,” which appeared in October, 1892 or 
1893, in the Kawkas newspaper. Gorki had then 
reached Tiflis in his wanderings, where he was at 
work in a railroad machine shop. He then re- 
turned to his home, and began to publish other 
sketches in the local papers of the Volga cities. A 
happy chance brought him to Vladimir Korolenko 
in 1893, who introduced him to real literature. 
“Korolenko has done very much for me, showed 
me much, taught me much,” says Gorki. The first 
work of Gorki’s that appeared in one of the larger 
monthly magazines was “Tschelkasch”; it was pub- 
lished by Korolenko in the periodical Russkoje Bo- 
gatstwo. This publication decided Gorki’s career, 
and he now is reckoned among the foremost of 
Russian writers. 

Gorki is at present in prison at Nizni- Novgorod 
as a political suspect. The police, having searched 
his house, have been unable to obtain evidence 
against him, however, and his friends are hoping 
for his speedy release, while all Russia is said to be 
watching the proceedings in his case with suspense. 
A letter in the Frankfiirter Zeitung says that Gorki 
is suffering from rheumatism due to the dampness 
of the prison in which he is confined. His features 
are pale and he has no desire for work. He takes 
a daily walk of two hours in the prison courtyard; 
his wife, Ekaterina Pawlowna, has demanded a 
medical examination for him on account of the fail- 
ure of his health. The regard in which he is held 
by his fellow prisoners, who have made him all 
manner of little presents such as could be prepared 
in prison, as well as by the under prison officials, is 
touching. The police have made special efforts to 
find the latest sketches by Gorki, “Spring Melo- 
dies” and “The Author Who Became Arrogant,” 
both of which are said to deal with the most recent 
occurrences in Russia. Gorki himself is said to feel 
deep regret at the fruitlessness of the recent upris- 
ings there. The latest report is that the chief of the 
Russian police, the Assistant Minister of the In- 
terior, Count Swiatopolk-Mirsky, has arrived at 
Nizni-Novgorod to investigate his case. 
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Mr. Brinton quotes at the beginning of his article 
some words of Goethe’s. They run like this: 

“Do not be afraid, do not cry out, for life is good. 
I came from low down, from the cellar of life, where 
darkness and terror reign; where man is half beast 
and life is only a fight for bread. It flows slowly 
there, in dark streams, but even there gleam pearls 
of courage, of intelligence and of heroism; even 
there beauty and love exist. Everywhere that man 
is found good is. In tiny particles and invisible 
roots—but still it is there. All these roots will not 
perish; some will grow and flourish and put forth 
fruits of life. I bought dearly the right to believe 
this; therefore it is mine, my whole life long. And 
thus have I won yet another right, the right to de- 
mand that you, too, believe as I do, for I am the 
true voice of that life, the despairing cry of those 
who have remained below, and who have sent me 
to herald their pain. They also long to rise to self- 
respect, to light and freedom.” 
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The late Bishop Mandell Creighton was once 
asked if he could state the difference between an 
Oxford man and a Cambridge man. The profes- 
sor, as he then was, immediately replied: “An Ox- 
ford man looks as if the world belonged to him; a 


Cambridge man as if he didn’t care to whom the 
world belonged.” 
J €& 


The other day in London a man went up to what 
he supposed was an acquaintance and began to talk 
to him. In the course of conversation he said: “I 
heard your father make such an excellent speech in 
the House of Lords.” “I am so glad,” was the re- 
ply; “ we lost him about ten years ago, and I am 
highly gratified to hear that he has gone to so re 


spectable a place.” 
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At a table of German and English students re- 
cently one pleasant little German was keen on 
showing his knowledge of English. Every sen- 
tence of his was bound to contain hayve and alretty; 
a bit of slang was to him as ponderous as the voice 
of an oracle, and the English th was simply impos 
sible. He commented brokenly on the bewket on 
the table, and the gaynose in M.’s buttonhole. 

But the climax was reached in answer to a ques 
tion put in good German: 

“Are you going to the lecture to-night, Herr B.?" 

“Ach, no!” with a wave of his hand; “der ghost 
is retty, but der meat is feeble.” 

Then the quiet man straightened out our wrinkled 
brows by suggesting that possibly he meant “The 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 

In a recent issue of Longman’s Magazine Andrew 
Lang thus complains of this hurrying age: 

“Our condition of gregariousness and _ futile 
hurry is the real bane of literature, which needs leis- 
ure both in the producer and the consumer. More- 
over, the increase in the number of readers has be- 
gotten a class of printed trash adapted to the needs 
of those who can read, but have no converse with 
great ideas or distinguished expression; no knowl 
edge at all of anything but the present. The trash 
being handy and omnipresent, we all read it. The 
educated are like the Japanese suddenly brought 
acquainted with modernism. Their old leisurely 
art, their old zsthetic instincts die in presence of 
Brummagem. I feel sure that a few cargoes of 
Paris ornaments would have swamped the art of 
Greece. It is human nature. The Florentines 
want, it is said, to pull down the Ponte Vecchio, 
and have a broad new bridge with a tramway. In 
the same way one buys Dante’s ‘Inferno’ in the 
Temple edition. ‘There is a prose version in Eng- 
lish, the type is good, the book lighter in the hand 
than a cheap magazine. Nothing could be better. 
But does one read Dante in a train? Alas! I fear 
one reads a silly, sensational story, and where is 
culture? One might be studying the Florentine; 
one is perusing Captain Kettle, and a very enter- 
taining sixpence worth the captain provides. Is it 
not so, 

‘Hypocrite, lecteur, mon semblable, mon frére?’ 
We are all miserable sinners, intellectually ruined 
by the fruits of popular education.” 


Grecory Hast.—Of Gregory Hast, the eminent English 
tenor, who will be heard in America for the first time in 
November and December, under the direction of Loudon 
G. Charlton, Howard Paul, the well-known’ English 
writer, has much that is pleasant to say. 

Mr. Paul is stopping in the Isle of Man and writes tha 
he attended a Sunday concert at the Palace at Douglas, and 
heard a singer new to him, Gregory Hast, who “sings bal 
lads as they have rarely been heard in his time.” He says: 
“Mr. Hast’s singing of Moore's ‘Oft in the Stilly Night’ 
was perfection of ballad singing, not only by its complete 
phrasing, charm of expression, entire absence of the de 
testable vibrato, but every word was delivered clearly and 
resonantly; few vocalists favor us with such desirable 
enunciation. The timbre of Hast’s voice is also charming.” 
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PEAKING of a recent concert at the watering place 


Bad-Elster, the Lokal Blatt reports that a phantasie 
for piano and orchestra, composed by Alvin Kranich, of 
Leipsic, was given, the composer himself playing the 
piano part, and afterward an “Albumblatt’’ and a B flat 


minor Scherzo. This journal adds: “As a composer Hert 
The 


roars and rages in violent ff., and one in vain looks for 


Kranich is still in the Sturm und Drang period storm 


a pause, a moment of quiet. On, on! in boisterous chords 


in purling runs, on and away! Occasionally a theme that 
orchestral 
is not developed, is not worked out. Only 
to fff., to 


people who 


arouses some interest appears in the piano or 


part, but it the 


ff. rises, with some tom-tom thumps, end 


impressiveness. There 
and Herr Kranich 
All the pieces played make great claims 


without or are 


like 
and floral tributes 


re pose 


such music, received applause 


on the performer's endurance and technical ability, and 
these claims were satisfied in a masterly manner.” 
os 2: 
Sse & 
On the other hand, the Vogtlandisch Anzeiger of July 


The Kranich com 


extremely 
first 


26, reporting the same concert, writes: 


positions must be declared to be an pleasing 


appearance in musical literature, for, in the place 


they offer something really new, in the second, in spite of 
their fantasia shape, they do not abandon entirely musical 
form, and in the third place, they are pervaded by a whole 
rhe 
the power of few pianists on account 
the « 


youthful freshness Cadenza, which is within 


some 


f its enormous diff 


culties, never, too often ase in compositions of 


falls 


as is 
unfortunate condition of 
The ‘Albumblatt’ 
interesting c« the 
the 


being 


1 


the 


this order, into the 


unmusical or meaningless and 


Scherzo are two very ympositions, former 


being of charming simplicity, latter penetrated with 


power and passion. The pianist deserves all respect for his 
masterly execution of his very difficult compositions.’ 
= = 
One day, writes the Scena /lustrata, Emilio di Marchi 
the Italian singer, appeared in “Lohengrin.’ Next morn 
ing an Italian millionaire called on him and said: “Very 


‘Lohengrin’; but too simple, not a bit of colora 


In fi 


pretty 


tura! ict, very like church music. Could not you in 


troduce something like the Cavatina in ‘The Barber’?” 


Pears 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 
much; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


Sold all over the world. 


“Are you mad?” exclaimed the singer. “No, far from it 


What is your salary?” ‘Five 


“Well, I'll give you 10,000 ii “If I profane ‘Lohen 


grin’?” “I'll make it 20,000, 30,000 Next minute the 
millionaire was in the street. 
\ brace of week ago I wrote 
To the Musik-Direktor Note 
But therewith agreed not he, 
He writes Director with a c 
I took the hint. A letter then 
I wrote to School-Director Penn 
But he was shocked I learn to-day 
He writes Direktor with a k. 
And now my nerves are all astir 
I write to the Theatre-Dir 
Direcktor. .. It should do this way 
By no means dusty looks c k 
Methinks I’m from the mess well out 
But then springs up an awful doubt 
The said Direcktor dwells (1 whine) 
At Kéln—or Céln—or Ckoeln on Rhine! 
German Times 
SJ €& 

\ foreign exchange says that “Louis Elbel, of Sout 
Bend, Ind., created a regular furore at the recent sum 
mer concert of the Leipziger Singakademie by his per 
formance of Liszt’s E flat major Concerto, so that he 
had to respond thereto with Rubinstein’s A minor Barca 
rolle. The successes then achieved have already secured 
him numerous engagements in the Fatherland for the 
coming season, among thers at the fourth Philhar 


monic concert, at which, if he is lucky, one of our leading 


conductors may give him the benefit of his power to con 


duct and control the orchestra.” 
J & 
Marguerite Melville, the talented young American 
composer, whose quintet was ranked by Otto Floersheim 
with that of Brahms, is at present at work on a piano 


concerto 
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Mr. and Mrs. Klindworth are staying at the vegetarian 
colony of Eden, near Oranienburg where they gave a 
irming picnic on Friday week as farewell to their 
pupils and friends, who were greatly interested 
colony 
te 
Daniel. Visanska left for Sassnitz last week for a well 
deserved rest. His pupil, Miss White, daughter of the 
American ambassador, will continue her studies with Mr 
Visanska during the summer, as will several of his other 
pupils, who expect to spend the summer on Rtigen 
SE & 
M. Faure, the finest Mephistopheles the operatic stag 


London Daily News, has just 
and M 


the Legion of 


has yet produced, says the 
M. ( 
} Cr 


received the 


1 


Capoul, the 
Honor. M. Faur 


fortune, has lot 


with arre, the manager ex-tenor 
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who 1s seventy-one, al d man of large 


He was one of the numerous 


the 


retired from the stage 
sprang 
Madeleine, he was so wretc]l edly poor 


since 


opera singers who from ranks of the chorus 


\ choir boy at the 


that when his soprano voice broke he borrowed a ‘cello 
and played at a fivepenny dancing café. When his bar 

tone voice formed, he became a chorister at the Paris Ital 
ian Opera at 30 shillings a week He. however, secur 

admission to the Conservatoire, carried off the premier 
prix and within ten years was the greatest baritone i 
Europe, earning £100 a night. Londoners have see 
is Figaro and as the Count in “Sonnambula,” but his 
greatest parts were Hamlet, Mephistopheles, Iago (in R 

sini’s opera), Hoél and Don Giovann He was one o 


the very few artists that the late Henry Jarrett, then treas 
urer of Her Majesty's, took up in the sixties and seven 
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thousand francs a night.” 





others being Christine Nilsson, Joseph Maas 


ties, the 
Zaré Thalberg, and, eventually, Sarah Bernhardt, in 
whose service Jarrett died. M. Faure collected a valuable 


gallery of paintings 


Ss & 
Mr. Blumenberg, editor-in-chief of the New York Mt 
icAL Courier, met in Italy a few mont! go the late 
Signor Piatti’s adopted son. He is a young priest, w 


nvented and built an electrical orchestra, shown at the 


Como Exhibition. By the way, James Huneker, the bril 


liant Raconteur of Tue Musicat Courier, and the biog 
rapher of Chopin, is now passing through London fron 
New York en route for Bayreuth and Munich —Lond 
Daily News 
Amy Murray’s Northern Tour. 
HE Bridgewater (N: Scotia) Bulletin of July 30 
; published a column and a half article signed by 
Auld Robin Gray,” about Miss Amy Murray, the Scotch 
ecital singer. Miss Murray's tour in the Northern pri 
neces has been most successful. Everywhere she has ap 


enthusiastic and appreciative audiences 


Space will only permit extracts of the 


peared before most 
extended article pub 








shed in the Bulletin 
[he Gaelic folksongs t the accompanimer f rsac r 
Celtic harp, were underst i by more than one present in both aud 
ences, w had acquaintance with the tongue 1 which Adam wooed 
e in Eden, and the sweetness of the a as rendered by Miss 
rray swept away any lingering doubts in the minds of others a 
Adam being a Scotchman. “Scots, Wha’ Hae and “Annie 
I irie’”’ were not on the progran but in response t irgent re 
ests Miss Murray sang these favorites, and gar ilka Scotsman 
k’ a firm grip o’ his seat lest he be carried away with the enthu 
‘ I ad aroused rt best entertainment that ¢ ‘ 
“ e1 ed for “mor lay” ended w Caller Herr 
M Murray ang in character, wore ire 1 the cree 
Newhaven fishwife nd so true f ‘ that he 
ec ee fr every fist ‘ e | ‘ ve f nd a 
ead rchaser. As it wa responded t the toast ‘Here 
‘ rs an’ oors,” and sang Auld Lang Syne heart and it 
1 fast 1 
It nenburg a respectable ntingent of ! and daughter 
cam’ frae north o' the Tweed” waited upon M Mur 
after the close, introduced themselves and got a warm shak f 
and At the request of an elder gentlemar ne bort n tl 
ed ) we again listened to “Annie Laurie” to t Awccompan 
nt of the clarsach. She wad be a verra g 1 ne r, this me 
Miss Murray 
In all Miss Murray has given twenty-five S« sh le 
e recitals in the Maritime Provinces During the mont! 
\ugust she w rest in the Maine woods 
Hattie ScHOLpER.—Samuel Eppinger, Hattie Scholdet 
eacher, is in receipt of congra wry letters tron 
nusicians, who have been charmed by e gil lay 
£ 
on f these are g n D WW 
H e Sc er ne r 
ge I ever met. I! r " 
\ ensa 1 and ka r f r fir f rt 
t tit I i Dire r ¢ New Y k I " ! 
{ c 
n Miss Hattie S r 4 ‘ 
ii t f rhythn na r arietic kee r S 
temperament nd iys with fire and enthusiast Ss 
S rare ind wa the i r 
t n W ! M I r 
Af g Hattie S le ay ' I 
I « Fug ( 1 nd I Hung 
I r I g ily € I y f 
tale t esse ‘ ence { 
i 
rn erfe x " 
Dr. I Dire f Ge I | 
t ay 
t “ r t ! ft 
‘ But whe nC ear gre work r 
render t H S le rende ne hing 
excuse it e filled w ‘ ler and ition 
I w and y e great s y t i 
\. K. Virg I nder of the Virgil Practice ( ( I 
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THE KALTENBORN CONCERTS. 


ECORD breaking audiences assembled for the Wag- 
ner festival nights at the St. Nicholas Garden last 
week, and much enthusiasm was showered upon Conduc- 
tor Kaltenborn and the soloists. Excerpts from the op- 
eras and music dramas of Wagner were presented in order 
of the original production. 

The idea was a happy one, and many persons were im- 
pressed with the earnest manner in which the young 
conductor carried out the plan. It took him four hours 
of one day to arrange the programs for the three nights. 
These programs were published in THe MusicaLt CourIER 
last week. Space will not again allow a reproduction, 
therefore we can but repeat that portions from “Rienzi,” 
‘The Flying Dutchman” and “Tannhauser” were played 
on last Wednesday night, “Lohengrin,” “Tristan and 
Isolde” and “Die Meistersinger” on Thursday night, and 
the “Nibelungen Ring” and “Parsifal” on Friday night. 

The vocal honors were won by Mrs. Dora Phillips and 
Miss Mary Mansfield, both sopranos. 

On Wednesday evening Mrs. Phillips 
ballad and in the duet from “The Flying Dutchman” with 
Her sympathetic voice and tempera- 


sang Senta’s 


J. F. Thompson. 
mental gifts should in time place her in the foremost 
ranks of American singers. Miss Mansfield’s highly dra- 
matic voice, rich and full in all registers, is suited to Wag- 
ner. Her interpretation of the master of music is re- 
markable when it is considered that she has not “coached,” 
as the saying goes, with anyone but herself. The audience 
compelled Miss Mansfield to repeat “Dich Theure Halle” 
from “Tannhauser.” Mrs. Phillips, too, was recalled sev- 
eral times, until she sang over again the last part of 
Senta’s ballad. Kaltenborn did surprisingly well with 
orchestra 

At Thursday night's concert Mr. Kaltenborn played two 
solos, “Triume,” and “The Prize Song,” from “Die 
Meistersinger.” The latter he played uncommonly well, as 
he usually does. The veteran orchestral player, Joseph 
his skill in the solo on the 


Eller, gave an illustration of 
English horn in the introduction to the third act from 
‘Tristan and Isolde.” His friends sent him a_ laurel 
wreath. Franz Eim, the trombone player, was another 
soloist of the festival. Friday night soloist, Mr. Kalten- 
born himself, who played the “Parsifal Paraphrase.” 

The Kaltenborn Quartet in two movements from 
Dvorak’s “American Quartet,” a quintet for wind instru- 
ments, by Onslow, and a violin solo by Master Saul 
Wolsky were the features of the concert on Sunday night. 

By request the orchestra played Schubert's ‘Unfinished 
Symphony,” for the second time this season, at the concert 
last night (Tuesday). Two movements from Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony were also played at the concert 
last evening. Leopold Winkler made his fourth appearance 
at the St. Nicholas Garden this season at the concert last 
evening. He played the Beethoven G major Concerto. 

Following are the programs for the remainder of the 
week and for Sunday next: 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14. 


Overture, Ungarische Lustspiel.... 


ijonecuee Keler-Bela 


Good Friday Spell, Parsifal. ‘ .. Wagner 
Piano Concerto, E minor (first movement). . Rubinstein 
Carl O. Dies 
Selection, Aida.. Verdi 
\ Summer Garden ¢ bes. acalibe .. Schueler 
(Dedicated to the patrons of the Kaltenborn Concerts.) 
Waltz, Ange d'Amour (by request).............. stake Waldteufel 
March, Siegesbanner Von Blon 
Dramatic Prologue. . Human 

String Orchestra 
Serenade (iatslodciners Haydn 
EE RR ne ener aa , aheveat . Gillet 
Valse Caprice LAMA MARR aancnbks bent eeb teed pide wets Rubinstein 
Semeree Geleiies opcscsccdacnsoes . Mayers 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 15. 
Wagner Night. 


Ce; TINT SIs ocnditin ho <n0 0060 sc ccdedespedhssteobes Berlioz 

Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 1, in F.......ccccccccccccccccccccccees Liszt 

OUasOR,, GB. BN, TIO. Qosincds es cccecngevcnsecccoesoccviecepene Rubinstein 

The Kaltenborn String Quartet. 

Cavatina, Queen of Shebs.........ccccvessvccccccccvccccevcccoes Gounod 
> Mme. Helene Maigille. 

A, TN no donakodendeoedcakes ubaluksneuuianebannbel . 

SIE GF I ccc pavecedsk covert ocevcaseeesh o6euueues F 

Cambered TERR ic os cctesdecicvekssungtesendshosicecbassesece 

Deemed, TMi ive cnn ccndpnecccpoescnsvdveenidoenevectpevaceses 


Transformation and Closing Scene, Parsifal 

Trumpet solo, Elsa's Song, Lohengrin 
Albert Bode. 

Arrival of Lohengrin, Prayer of the King and Introduction to 





Bivet Act, Lebemgria. o..ccccvscccccccceccscssabcteccce .... Wagner 
(Concert arrangement by R. Klugescheid.) 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 16. 
Operatic Night. 

Overture, Midsummer Night's Dream.................... Mendelssohn 
Se‘ection, The Trumpeter of Sackingen..................++0.+.Nessler 
Trumpet solo, Albert Bode. 

"Colle ecole, Thal TRIG GR. Goo ccccscccccccvtiececossecvedes Max Bruch 
Louis Heine. 

Sextet, Damcltscccsscceseces omnabuai ahh garpensesaaiteien Donizetti 
Page Song, The Huguenots..............ceseseeees «eeeeeeesMeyerbeer 
Miss Minna Van Buren 
Waltz, Vienna Beauties (by request).........ccsccccecccecccess Ziehrer 
een TRIE ii. 05 6k8 ose hs Sak dd bse riccdiarstscsespeuiexes Rosey 
Overture, Leomore, NO. 1..000cccccccccccsccsccecoves kanehin Beethoven 
ies: Or n.d ences Coan ieee neeeione Verdi 
PRE DO TID DOs obs ha0 peneaccpeccsssecoscasctccbtecgenes . Rossini 


Sailors’ Chorus, The Flying ~menaneae DS cn ovonkseahenbenres Wagner 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 17. 


March, La Victorieuse............ ee eS ..Ganne 
CVSTOGe: TEs 6 id os coc cvcigdescvecesedecsostinccesadétete Thomas 
Selection, The Wizard of the Nile. a ee Herbert 
Violin solo, Scene de Ballet............... snseoe oacneecde ae 
Franz Kaltenborn. 

PR i ccvicwteniaodss waded anne eteiadhneecesenses H. S. Krouse 
Merrymakers’ Dance, Nell Gwyn Dances.... .German 
Waltz, Freuet Euch des Lebens........ .. Strauss 

. Loraine 


Intermezzo, Salome.............. 
American Fantaisie . Herbert 
Harp solo, Dance of the Sylphs ae sddhidgntve . Godefroid 
Charles Schuetze. 

Englander 


.J. F. Wagner 


Selection, The Rounders.......... 
March, Under the Double Eagle 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 18 
Overture, Triumphale............ Rubinstein 
Symphonic Poem, Orpheus..............-+ anssavassecsanecdarens Liszt 


Song, Goodby...... eekpose . ore - 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hazard 
Arrival of Lohengrin, Prayer of the King and Finale to First 
sin dupd naaotedis Wagner 


Act, Lohengrin............- 
(Concert arrangement (ss R. Klugescheid.) 


Hungerion TiepetGie, We. 0,86 Bo cesccccecsscccecccnssoussecsees Liszt 
Waltz, Roses from the South...............- oeeees Strauss 
Serenade ... p6ndees beetecevbebnetddmmbaseses Moszkowski 
Chorale and Fugue......... sevdedcgceubierereiersestuutecesantens Sach 


Songs— 
Pussy Willow. ‘ ‘ 
So. Deer 0d: TOR cece ccewctececces EE ee 
Be Ee Begs pir daccesaceccitevegspneccvevecstusones Mildenberg 


vasuone Mildenverg 
Mildenberg 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hazard. 
Accompanied by the composer. 

Funeral March (by request)... cccccccovccsccceccccvscccososscoes Chopin 
Andante, Symphony No. 7 sdteehthb oeewceus ... Beethoven 
Slavic March......cccccccccscesccceses cebneredesncosoeses I'schaikowsky 

Miss Ida Branth, the violinist, appeared as the soloist 
at the Symphony concert last Tuesday night (August 6). 
She played Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” with warmth of 
tone and correct conception of the weird melodies. Miss 
Branth was enthusiastically received, and her reception by 
the conductor and the members of the orchestra was espe- 
cially cordial. Miss Branth will play again at the concerts 


before the season ends. 


Musical 
‘g Clubs. 


Conductor Mendelssohn, of the Mendelssohn Choral So 
ciety, of Jersey City, is working to increase the member 
ship of the society. 

The German singing societies of the State of Washing- 
ton and British Columbia united this summer in their an 
nual Saengerfest, held at Whatcom, Wash., last month. 

Edwin Shonert, the pianist of the Orpheus Club, of 
Plainfield, N. J., will be one of the soloists at the con- 
certs to be given by the Innes Band, at the Pan-American 
Exposition. 

The Leonardsville (N. Y.) Music Club is another or 
ganization that will undertake some good concerts this 
coming winter, engaging, as heretofore, soloists of reputa 
tion from the large cities. 

The St. Cecelia Club, of Midland, Mich., Mrs. J. C 
Graves president, gave a reception to Miss Emma E. Clark, 
pianist, of Chicago, IIl., following Miss Clark’s lecture re 
cital on Tuesday, July 30. 

The Ladies’ Musical Literary Club, of Cedar Rapids, 
held its first guest meeting at the home of Miss Clara 
Kocher. 
lately visited the musical centres of Germany 

The Champlain (N. Y.) Choral Union gave a sacred 
concert at Cliff Haven on Sunday evening, August 11. 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was sung, and the soloists who 
assisted the union came from Montreal and New York. 

The Euterpean Club, of Waco, Tex., has outlined at 


The principal speaker was Miss Rowley, who has 


tractive programs for next season. Certain operas are to 
be discussed and illustrated. “Carmen” is to be the first 
one, “Lohengrin” the second, and “Tannhauser” the third. 

Mrs. H. C. Taylor entertained recently at her home the 
members of the Ladies’ Musical Club, of Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Taylor is the president of the club. Mrs. R. M 
Gottstein, the recording secretary, made a report which 
showed that the club was. making fine progress. 

The Music Students’ Club, of Catskill, N. Y., gave a 
good concert last month, with Mrs. Dora Phillips, of 
Brooklyn, as the soprano soloist. The concert was given 
in the chapel of the Reformed Church at Catskill. This 
club is planning an interesting series of meetings for the 


coming season. 

One of the musical events in Minnesota this summer was 
the concert by the Lyric Choral Club, of Minneapolis, given 
at Lake Minnetauk. The program included the “Hunting 


Chorus,” from Benedict’s “Lily of Killarney,” and two 


choruses from Bennett’s “May Queen.” The soloists who 
assisted the club were Misses Frances Miller, Anna Mac 
Phee, Beth Leekley, L. B. Wasserzeiher, M Jenedict, 
Anna Dallagher, Imogene Rookwood, Margaret McDer 
mott, Mesdames Two and La Valley, Messrs. Glanville, 
Richards, Roy McKusick, J. Miller | and | Crosby Hopps. 


Mr. Bennett's Puptts.—Another of S. C. Bennett's 
pupils who has recently come into public favor is Miss 
Helen Sommers, who has been singing leading roles in the 
opera company playing a summer engagement at North 
Adams, Mass. Mrs. Lillian Randolf Hoke, a prominent 
singer and teacher of Nashville, Tenn., has returned to 
New York to resume her lessons under Mr. Bennett's in 
struction. Miss Ruth Peebles continues to be a favorite 
with the audiences at the Providence Opera House 
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LESCHETIZK Y—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent. 
eg — Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ‘ability of communicating to others a complete 


know ledge of her a 
HANS RICHTER— 


‘I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste. and a representative of a mos: solid school.” 
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- WHITNEY DPE WwW 


Times—“ Mr. Tew displayed a magnificent voice and great dignity 


of style.”’ 
Telegraph—“ Mr. Tew possesses a fine voice of cultured style ; he is a am meas of I + a = re ae is a fine organ 
lit bi = 
In A erica — of high quality and a musician of broad sympathies and wide dia Celieed and ond Gieeien. 
m Express—“ Revealed the possession of a prodigious memory 
- sonorous voice and a wealth of vigor.’ ¥ aie Fost~* Mr. Tew's dee 


Daily News—‘ Manifestly an experienced vocalist, endowed with a 
powerful voice of agreeable quality. He is a linguist and his artistic 


taste and judgment demonstrated by his excelient choice of a pro- 
- The Era—* Mr. Whitney Tew, the author, gave a strikingly charac- 
ding of kK his acting in the downfall scene being 


November and — 
December, 1901 


Musical Courier (London)—“ A hearty, straightforward delivery, teristic 
which was all the more charming because of his admirable dict.on and 


pure intonation.” 


lieder.” 
reflued method.’ 


Lady —‘* H 6 songs were admirably chosen, and the beautiful quality 
oi his voice and his good method were best shown in Brahms’ Liebes- 


Sunday Times—“ Displayed a resonant low baritone voice and a 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


the Cardinal. pa 





especially impressive and touching.” 


recitals last week. He possesses a 
which can stand work, He has bot 


of music,” 


possesses 
repertory culled from the best music written for the bass voice was 


bass voice was well suited to the 


music Lf the Landgraf.” (National Grand Opera Co., in Tannhauser.) 
“Mr. Tew gave a strong and impressive embodiment of 


solally impress fine bass singer, Mr, Whitney Tew, gave the first of his 
werful voice of beautiful quality 
voice and brains.” 
Anglo-American—“ Mr, Tew’s fine voice was in 
is to be commended for his persistent fidelity to a really superior class 





Musical Standard—“ Eminently successful as an interpretive artist, 
for he sang with much feeling and intuition into the ramatic and 


ood bass Seg which he uses always 
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JOSEFFY AT THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY. 


oe counts for much in matters artistic as well as 

in the breeding of racehorses. “Tell me who the 
master is and I will describe for you the pupil,” cry some 
theorists who might be called extremists. How many to- 
day know the name of Anton Rubinstein’s master? Yet 
the pedagogue Villoing laid the foundation of the great 
Russian pianist’s musical education, an education com- 
pleted by the genial Franz Liszt. In the case, however, of 
Rafael Joseffy he was a famous pupil of a famous master. 
There are some critics who claim that Karl Tausig rep- 
resents the highest development of piano playing in this 
century of piano playing heroes. His musical temperament 
so finely fibred, his muscular system like steel thrice tem- 
pered is duplicated in his pupil, who, at an age when boys 
are gazing at the world across the threshold of Toyland, 
was an accredited artist, a virtuoso in knee breeches! 

Rafael Joseffy stands to-day for all that is exquisite and 
poetic in the domain of the piano. His touch is original, 
his manipulation of the mechanism of the instrument unap- 
proachable, a virtuoso among virtuosi, and the beauty of 
his tone, its velvety, clangorous quality, so free from any 
suspicion of harshness or brutality, gives him a unique po- 
sition in the music loving world. There is magic in his 
attack, magic and moonlight in his playing of a Chopin 
nocturne, and brilliancy—a meteor-like brilliancy—in his 
performance of a Liszt concerto. 

This rare combination of the virtuoso and the poet 
places Joseffy apart from the pale of popular pianism. 
From Tausig he inherited his keen and severe sense of 
rhythm; from his native country, Hungary, he absorbed 
brilliancy and color sense. When Joseffy was young he 
delighted in the exhibition of his fabulous technic, but he 
has mellowed, he has matured, and superimposed upon the 
brilliances of his ardent youth are the thoughtful interpre- 
tations of the intellectual artist. He is a classical pianist 
par excellence, and his readings of Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann and Brahms are authoritative and final. To the 
sensitive finish he now unites a breadth of tone and feeling, 
and you may gauge the catholicity of the man by his love 
for both Chopin and Brahms. 

There you have Joseffy, an interpreter of Brahms and 
Chopin! No need to expatiate further on his versatility! 
His style has undergone during the past five years a 
thorough purification. He has successfully combatted the 
temptation of excess in color, of the too lusty exuberance 
n the use of his material, of abuse of the purely decora 


tive side of his art. Touching the finer rim of the issues 
of his day Joseffy emulates the French poet, Paul Ver- 
laine, in his devotion to the nuance, to the shade within 
shade that may be expressed on the keyboard of the piano. 
Yet his jeu never lacks the robust ring, the virile accent. 
He is no mere pianissimist, striving for effects of the min 
iaturist; rather in his grasp of the musical content of a 
composition does he reveal his acuity and fine spiritual 
temper. 

Rafael Joseffy is an impeccable artist in an age of make 
shift and confused ideals. He plays the piano superbly, 
and, strangely enough, is able to impart to his pupils a 
comprehension of his art, and, if his musical personality is 
rare, then rarer still is his faculty for teaching! 


T 


Mr. Joseffy teaches at the National Conservatory only 
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Every Tuesday afternoon, beginning September 17, at 2 
o'clock, pupils may apply and be examined for member- 
ship in his classes. 


WAGNER AND NIETZSCHE. 


N August 25, 1900, Friedrich Nietzsche died his sec- 
ond death, the death of the body. Years before 
Fate had drawn a veil over him, and just at the moment 
when the world was looking to him came the “passing” of 
Zarathustra. In December, 1900, the first volume of his 
collected letters appeared, and although his letters to 
Hans Von Bilow and Baroness Von Meysenberg are 
omitted, as well as Nietzsche’s letters to Wagner, yet there 
is much of interesting notice of his relations with the 
composer. 

Nietzsche’s first acquaintance with Wagner is recorded 
in a letter, January 18, 1869, in which he writes: “My life, 
here and now, is a great change from my earlier life. In 
the first place I am living in the family of Professor Bieder- 
mann—have been introduced to many families, and espe- 
cially to the circle of Professor Brockhaus, where I had the 
rare, the unique, pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
Richard Wagner, the brother of Frau Professor Brock- 
haus. On that happy evening he read us fragments of his 
autobiography, played and sang the ‘Meistersinger,’ and 
talked with me especially about Schopenhauer, as a warm 
admirer.” He adds that he had received a kind remem- 
brance by letter from Lucerne, and, “if the Gods grant it, 
I shall after Easter be close to him.” 

In February, 1869, Nietzsche was appointed professor at 
Basle, and he writes to a friend that now he has found a 
man who reveals to him what Schopenhauer meant by 
Genius, that is, Richard Wagner. “No one knows him, no 
one can judge him, because all the world stands on another 
foundation and breathes another atmosphere. In him rules 
such an unlimited ideality, such deep humanity, such a lofty 
life-seriousness that I feel myself in the neighborhood of 
the Divine.”” Then, after speaking of the happy days he 
spent on the Lake of the Four Cantons with this wonderful, 
ever new, inexhaustible nature, he says: “I read yesterday 
a manuscript on ‘The State and Religion,’ intended to ex 
plain to his young friend, the little King of Bavaria, his 
views on the state and religion. Never was a king ad 
dressed in a more dignified and philosophical style. I was 
elevated and staggered by this ideality, which seemed thor 
oughly derived from the spirit of Schopenhauer.’ A day 
or two afterwards he wrote: “He is the living illustration 
of what Schopenhauer calls ‘a Genius.’’ 

He spent the Christmas of 1869 with “his noble friend 
of genius, R. W., in his lovely dwelling at Tribschen, 
near Lucerne,” and in March, 1870, writes to his friend 
Gersdorff that “the incredible earnestness and the German 
depth of Wagner's view of the world and of art, which 
wells from every tone, is to most men of our days a 
horror, like Schopenhauer’s ‘Askesis’ and ‘Denial of the 
Will.’ By our Jews—you know how wide the term is 
the idealism of Wagner is especially hated—that glowing. 
high souled struggle till the ‘day of the noble ones,’ the 
day of chivalry comes, which is as far as possible con 
tradictory to our plebeian political squabbles” Nietzsche 
naively remarks that in superior natures there is a kind 











of indifference, as if “a thorough study, a special endeav- 
or to understand this or that artist or this or that art was 
unnecessary. How glad I am that you have studied opera 
and drama,” and adds, “if you would write to R. W. a 
long letter after the first performance of ‘The Meister 
singer’ it will give great pleasure, and they will know 
better who the writer of this letter is. It is understood 
that when you visit me you will come to Tribschen. It 
is an infinite enrichment of life to really know such a 
genius. For me all] that is best and most beautiful is 
bound up in the names of Schopenhauer and Wagner. 
and I ani proud and happy to be, thereby, of like opinion 
as my nearest friend.” One may conjecture from some 
of these expressions that there was already a “little rift 
within the lute” of the friendship between the two, which 
only needed time to widen till it became a breach. Wag 
ner seems to have been very kind and sent to Gersdorff 
tickets for the first “Meistersinger” performance in Ber- 
lin. “See how they honor my friends,” he adds A gain 
he writes: “I have good news from Tribschen; Wagner 
and Frau send you their best wishes. (Do you know 
that the marriage took place in August? I was invited to 
be a witness, but could not appear, as I was then in 
France.) Wagner a couple of days ago sent me a mar- 
velous manuscript, entitled ‘Beethoven.’ Here we have 
a profound philosophy of music in the strictest accord 
with Schopenhauer.” On December 12, 1870, Nietzsche 
sends to his friend a copy of Wagner's “Beethoven” as 
a symbol of the intimate “community of our striving and 
thought under one flag, under the same flag which Wag- 
ner in this work points out as the only one that leads to 
the goal. There are deep mysteries therein, beautiful and 
terrible, as Music reveals herself in her highest utter 
ances.” In this letter he includes a photograph of Wag- 
ner, with a postscript from Frau Wagner “to the philo 
sophic champion who bravely fulfills his task.” 

In June, 1871, Nietzsche refers his friend to the Nord 


deutsche Allgemeine for the Bayreuth plans, and in a letter 


about Christmas time he speaks of the hopes the Bay 
reuthers for a new railroad. He did not visit Tribschet 
as he was too busy, and his first work The Birth of 


Tragedy from the Spirit of Music,” had appeared. He 
Gersdorft 
“Wagner 


writes on January 10, 1872, from Basle to tell 
of the impression the book made at Tribschen 
wrote to me: ‘I have never read anything more beautiful 
than your book! All is grand! I write to you hurriedly 
because the perusal has excited me beyond measure and 
I must wait for a return of reason to read it properly.’ 
Does not this please you?” All this time he had writt 

at the urgent request of Wagner a long letter to the King 
of Bavaria about the Bayreuth enterprise. In January of 


the same year, when Wagner visited Berlin e writ 
“You will be astonished to see him so soon. I conjure you 
to do, see, feel all that can be of service to him in sucl 


an important moment. Act as if you were myself,” and 


n, that we both are 


a few days later he writes: “Think, th 


called to fight and work for a development of culture 
which, perhaps, will extend to the next generation, per 
haps still later to greatest numbers. Let this be our pride 
let this encourage us; for the rest I have the belief that 
we are not born to be happy, but to do our duty, and 
blessed are we when we know where our duty is.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 


FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 
Care MUSICAL COURIER, 1135 Broadway, or 


407 First Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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MUSICAL CLUBS 
MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
MUSICAL MANAGERS and Speculators in Musical Attractions. 


If you want to please your people, fill your houses and make money, then engage ARTISTS 
THAT DRAW—artists that the public REALLY want to hear. 


row’ WM. WORTH BAILEY, 


Blind Violinist, is TRULY a GREAT artist. 


EL'ZABETH NORTHROP, Soprano } 
EDWIN M. SHONERT, Pianist 5 455/S4/ag Artists. 


A Season of 50 Concerts is being arranged by 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 


SUMMER ADDRESS, 257 West 92d Street, New York City, 


Whom you should write for particulars. 
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her rare talent was put on a firm basis 


MARY MUNCHHOFF. 
ra 
. More European Press Notices. 
ail ERE are more of the European press notices of the 
ted gifted artist Mary Miinchhoff. Her beautiful soprano oe” ” 
rd sas ieee ella ? an ag ae ee a oF. -O 
voice has charmed all the critics in Europe, and she has et eo? a? 
It made a decided sensation wherever she has appeared: a% iA S 119, NEW BOND STREET, 
1 ° 
i ars 
is “The new ‘Patti’ of the concert hall is what the youthful Mary » ae" LONDON. Ww. 
or Minchhoff, who is charming everybody, and, above all, the admirers °° 
‘ of bel canto, is called wherever she consents to display her voca PY 
art. From Omaha, across the seas, she has come to us In Berlin / é/ 
l ; by diligent study, and the E . 4 












foundation laid to her artistic fame In Paris, with Marchesi, the 
greatest living vocal teacher, the gifts which nature had lavishly 
bestowed on her were matured to perfection. Her first concerts it CLtate 
S Berlin were decided triumphs. The critics, one and all, praised un ‘ 
rff reservedly her flexible, bright, pure soprano voice, ranging upward 
er- to high C, and declared that she was a natural born coloratura 
iin singer, who had acquired the power, by careful cultivation of her , { ¢ lou 
‘ voice, of performing remarkable vocal feats. Her extraordinary 1Ce 
er technical ability mastered the greatest difficulties with ease and 
Ww grace But it is not the technical brilliancy of her staccato nor the 
to steadiness of her trill, nor the fine cantabile which distinguishes her 
in pre-eminently, but the melodious sweetness and deep feeling whic / g f 1 ( 
r she imparts to hér rendering of German songs And so the admira 





tion which her marvelous technic arouses in overcoming every difh 


ve culty with ease, is transformed into deep emotion felt for her sir 
' ‘ 
rd ple, heartfelt rendering of songs Technic is to her only a mear 

















































he to the end; she seems completely enwrapped in the accomp! 

2 ment of her artistic task. A poetical fragrance penetrates throug » 

5 her songs, and her listeners are thrilled with the emotion which i 

nd her soul pours forth. It is therefore a triumphal march that Mary ° t 
g- Minchhoff is making through the musical cities of Germany.”’—Th« yy 

to Bazar, Berlin, January 29, 1900. , 
nd 

» “Mary Minchhoff, of Omaha, has given a concert in the Singakad / 


erefore the cause of sending many away from this concert. W t 


oO emie If one were called upon to reproach Miss Muinchhoff at th« 
. 
beginning, it would be because she gives us so little opportunity ® 
of hearing her sing That rarely heard expression ‘Sold out’ was hwnar ra ter. 
e! a brillidmt success swept through our dignified Singakademie! What . 0 
y deep pleasure this finely cultivated, youthful, sympathetic voice gave Y / ] / f J 
" f . a 





everyone! Her pure soprano was equal to all technical and \ 


of difficulties which a perfect rendering demands. She sang an aria ° 
from Mozart's ‘Il re pastore,” with violin obligato; Rosina’s cav: ’ é 

le tine from ‘Barber of Seville,’ an aria from Gounod’s ‘Philemor enrd f wr 

ff and Baucis’ and songs by Schubert, Schumann, Grieg, Taubert and / 4 


Bizet, with piano accompaniment. Miss Munchhoff proved hers 


er 4 v ’ f 
' +} 7 } 1 } 1 ] 
1 t rr e first coloratura singer at the present time in all selectior 
ul i fr? , 
. n her program, whether German, Frenct r Italian, classica t 
ly ly } ‘ } 
. 1 derr n simple, purely lyric compositions the melodious qualit / 


id nd charr { voice which she offers is possessed 








yhenomena! vocal skill is, of course, the most marvelous; the / ba 
runs ripple lightly, the staccato is graceful and accurate, the tr Mm 
round and clear, as far as the third octave Her encore, ‘The Night 
1g ngale by electrified the audience It was a masterpiec« 
ot in technic with its chains of trills.""—Neues Frauenblatt, Ber 
Fel x 
u —_ 
id 
* Colell and Winkler Life Savers. 
. HE above is a reproduction of a letter addressed 
. COLELL, of the Brooklyn house of Wissner, and : 
, E ; a “me. to Montague Chester, our European repre 
e Leopold Winkler, the pianist, saved the life of : e ‘ 
c, Jeanne Franko, the violinist, at Arverne on Saturday. They SCURaTIVE. t effectually settles the question of 
at were bathing in the surf when Miss Franko was seized Kubelik’s management.—Ep. MusitcaL COURIER 
, with cramps. Mr. Colell is a powerful swimmer, and he 


and Mr. Winkler were just in the nick of time to save her 


Mr. Winkler was announced to play the Beethoven G 


major Piano Concerto at the Kaltenborn concert | last night 


muons . CHARLTON, ; Bhew love your children buy them a 
Carnegie Hall, New York, | KINDER” Adjusta'le Foot Rest 


Don't be cruel and make them practice 



















































at the piano from one to four hours a day 
SOPRANO. 
W B B ( A K I) N r K Address : 146 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
E Elizabeth 


Has the Honor to Announce an Extended Tour of > with their feet dangling in the air. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
“Teweune? H azard 


Katherine Ruth ianwn an HE Y IV AN 
Address FRED QO. RENARD, Manager, 
SOPRANO 


Tour—October to April—Now Booking, Steinway Piano Used. VICTOR BAILLARD. 


WITHOUT. 568 Jefreon, Ave., <n WITH 
M R Ss | Basso- Baritone. 
- | 
Concerts Emile Levy 


Distinguished American Pianist | REBECA M AC K EN Zi EF 
, ORATORIO AND SONG RECITAL 






FIRST SEASON ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
IN ASIERICA. oe RECITAL. 































Sole direction, LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Western New York Office THe Musica, Courier, ; 
749 Norwoop AvENvE, 
Burra.o, N. Y., August 9, 1901 


APTAIN GUILLERMO M. TOMAS is th 
conductor of the Havana Municipal Polic« 


\ 


Band, which has been sent to the Pan-Ameri 
can Exposition by the Municipality of Ha 





the United States He is drawing great 
crowds to the Esplanade stand, and he has arranged a 
series of concerts, the music representing the different na 
tionatities 

One night it is Cuba Night, the next Italian, next 
French; to = is German; Saturday will be given Pan 
American Night, “Stars and Stripes Forever.” followed by 
the Chilean national air, that of San Salvador and melo 
dies from Cuba, Mexico, Porto Rico and others. When 
Captain Tomas conducts the music goes with a swing and 
unity, as well as with virility and power, which proves his 
magnetic influence over the men His movements are 
hatp and nervous, although never awkward or angular 


There is no ostentation or display, no beating the air fo 


effect; every movement is in direct and full significance to 
the men for their guidance 

_-* _-s 

= = 


Che following is a clipping from an article by Miss Mary 


Howard, music critic of the: Buffalo Express 








\ year and a half organization of the Havana band was 
F ted, and in » days from its start it made its first 
1 appearance. Since that time Captain Tomas has not changed 
s ty-eight men, which fact speaks volumes for his tact 
CHARLES GALLOWAY. 
f nagement, and explains in part the splendid unity and sym 


1 they play. 





of this band is quite unlike that of the brass organ 





izations of this country The wood-wind is somewhat stronger, the 


% 
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Fee 









an instrument practically 
and is used everywhere 
less than three hours daily. In order to secure perfect balance, 


a man from the cornet forces 


changes them about, 


e distinct excellence of the 


vana as a special compliment to the people of 
I } ] 





Besides standard selections, 


’ is already so much of a favorite with the exposition « 


She has had an unusual career for so young a musician. 
She is a pupil of Middelschulte and Harrison Wild, of Chi- 
cago, and played at the World’s Fair when only four- 
teen years old. Her playing is characterized by poetic and 
sympathetic qualities of expression, sustained power and 
brilliancy. The registration and pedaling were perfect and 
showed the artist's fine ability to get interesting effects out 
of the large organ. Her services are in great demand for 
concerts, for she is also a good pianist. Her selections were 
the Toccata and Fugue in D minor, by Bach, and Guil- 
mant’s First Sonata. Capt. Guillermo M. Tomas, conduc 
tor of the Cuban band, a thoroughly skilled musician, re 








ANNIE Peart. 


marked to me: “She will some day reach the pinnacle of 
fame and be classed with the leading organists of the 


country.” 


ea ec 
—— —— 


Charles Galloway, from St. Louis, was one of the niost 


famous organists we have heard here He studied orga 


piano and theory for four years with Alex. Guilmant, and 


has composed some popular songs. One of the most 
important concert engagements he has had occurred when 
Mr. Galloway appeared in solo work at the world famed 


Trocadero, where Guilmant has given concerts for twenty 
years. His chief characteristics as a virtuoso are great 
technical ability He is a musician whose natural talent 
developed by broad musical and intellectual culture places 
him among the foremost organists. He gave three con 
certs. A critic of the Buffalo Courier says: “Mr. Galloway 


and Harrison Wild, of Chicago, divide the honors as the 
best two that have been here yet,” to which I would like 


to add a third, I. V. Flagler, of Chautauqua Assembly 


ee 


_— 


i 


The assistant at Mr. Galloway’s concert was Mrs. Ker 


shaw-Thompson, soprano. She is Canada’s gifted singer, 


holding the important position of soloist of Western Con 


gregational Church, Toronto. From all through Canada, 
where she is best known, people are paying her glowing 
tributes. The Winnipeg Town Topics say of her: “Mrs 
Kershaw-Thompson gave a very dramatic rendering of 
Molloy’s ‘Carnival.’” She sang at a patriotic concert under 
the patronage of Lieutenant-Governor Patterson and Mrs 
Hugh Macdonald, and her singing was the feature of the 
entertairmment. The Toronto Globe, Guelph Advocate 
3randon Yimes all speak in terms of highest praise. Her 








Mme. 
Charlotte 
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Management, 








[ost Versatile and Brilliant 
American Soprano. 
Re-engaged for 
New England Festivals. 





(THIRD CONSECUTIVE SEASON). 


Scored a Succession of Sensational Triumphs last Season in New York, Boston, 
Washington, St. Louis and other leading cities. 


Oratorio, Festival, Concert and Recital Engagements now Booking. 


OUDON G. CHARLTON, “%otk 
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selections here “Lord of the World,” Stephen 
Adams, and “Good Bye,” Tosti, which she sang with per 
She has a beautiful 


bell, and possesses strong 


were 





voice, as clear as a 


Mrs. Thomp 


fect expression. 





dramatic power 





as soloist in prominent church 
She is booked 


son has filled the position 
New York and 





Eastern Canada 


choirs in 
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Geneva on June 24, of which the press notices were very 
favorable: 

The greatest success of the evening was gained by the new violin 
Concerto in C minor, by E. 
quartet, revealed a rich fancy, full of color, and an extraordinary 


Jaques Dalcroze, which, like his string 


light and hand. In Henri Marteau the author found an in 


comparable interpreter, who rendered with charming poetic feeling 


sure 





29 


The opera will be produced 
of Mr. Fanciulli, who for five 
was the leader of the Marine Band at the national 

New York Tribune, August 13 


principal cities in the East 
with the personal assistance 
years 
capital 


The John Church Company’s Music in London. 


‘ *HE John Church Company’s music has been used 

very extensively in London lately Here is a 
partial list of composers whose songs have been sung 
there during the month of June, with date, places and 
names of singer: 

My Redeemer and My Lord Dudley Buck 
Miss Monica Stone (9th) Streatham 
Miss Monica Stone (23d) Clapham 

Glover’s de la Warr Orchestra played “Cotton Blossoms,” “King 

Cotton,” “Stars and Stripes” and “Concert Polka n the 8th and 

oth at the Kursaal, Bexhil 

Love Is a Sickness Horatio Parker 
Miss Monica Stone (2oth) Bayswater 

Where the Bee Sucks... pocstbocesets - ..De Koven 
Mme. Alice Esty (2gth).........0+es0005 St. James’ Hall 


Free 
Portraits 
of 
Famous 
Musicians 


Fine prints of Wagner, Bach, Beethoven, 


Mozart, Schubert and Mendelssohn given 
with our Descriptive Circulars A and B of 
soc. and $1.00 books of songs and piano 
music. Each book contains 20 or more composi- 
tions, Music sheet-music 
More than 100 different books. The best works 
of famous old, modern and contemporary composers 
Musical Instruments of 


same as in edition 


Music of all publishers 
every description 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 
Chas.H.Ditson&Co.,New York 
J.E.Ditson & Co., Philadelphia 





Mmerican School of Opera 


Berkeley Lyceum 
23 West 44tb Street 


LAIRD EASTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New York, June 4, 1901. 


My Dear Mr. Stewart—We take this opportunity of complimenting you on the splendid practical results accom- 
plished by your School of Opera during the first year of its existence and gladly bear testimony to its advantages as a 


We are more than pleased with the graduates of your institution who have become members of the Bostonians 
and will gladly avail ourselves in the future of the opportunity for engaging singers who have pursued a course of study 











NEW YORK. 


Yours very sincerely. 


WA Ae Arnal 


Kindergarten _ 
Music Building. 


The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music. 





1069 Boyleton St., Boston, Mass. 


ALICE E. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris. 





THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, 


7a Hanoyer Street, Regent Street, LONDON, Eagiand, 


fer some concert engagements She is a pupil of Emilio the songful larghetto, and in the finale overcame all difficulties wit! 
. r ~fie a lightness and grace as if it were all spontaneous.—Neue Zircher 
* Agramonte in New York. 
Zeitung, June 23, 1901 
GH & 
\ concerto for violin and orchestra by Jaques Dalcroze contains 
uc W. H. Hewlett from London Ont., gave an enjoyable interesting music. Henri Marteau played this colossal piece in a 
re concert at the Temple We hear a general desire expressed wonderful style, with astounding technic, and a really rare grandeur 
of tone, which in fitting passages was allied with extraordinarily 
weet softness and touching inwardness. The success of the work 
. nd the execution was enormous.—Otto Lessmann, Allgemeine Mu 
sikzeitung, June 28, 1901 
The most typical novelty of the festival seemed to me to be the 
Concerto in C minor of Jaques Dalcroze. The work is singularly 
brilliant, and will have a speedy, triumphant career. It was played 
by Henri Marteau with exquisite ease and perfection. Marteau is 
positively at this moment one of the French masters of the violin 
De Fourcaud, Le Gaulois, Paris, June 27. 
This work requires extraordinary execution. This the composer 
enjoyed for the part of the principal violin, which Henri Marteau 
(to whom the concerto is dedicated) played like a master, penetrated 
with the spirit and the intentions of the composer, bringing into 
relief his slightest intentions and holding the public under the 
charm of his great violinism.—Journal de Genéve, June 26, 1901 
( for age ACTS were signed yesterday for early produc- 
tion of an American grand opera composed by Fran- 
cisco Fanciulli, leader of the 71st Regiment Band. The 
| opera boasts a double title, “Priscilla, the Maid of Ply- 
| mouth; or, the Courtship of Miles Standish,” and is, of 
course, founded on the famous poem of Henry W. Long- 
fellow. The libretto is by Isaac F. Eaton, of Plymouth, 
a lineal descendant of the minister who accompanied the 
Puritans from England in the Mayflower 
This opera has been selected by Colonel William A. 
Thompson, manager of the Rose Cecilia Shay Grand Opera 
Company, for the coming début of Miss Shay. Miss Shay 
is a Cincinnati girl, the daughter of Colonel Thomas F. 
Shay, one of the Queen City’s most prominent lawyers. 
Her early musical education was under the direction of 
American teachers, and this was supplemented by a two 
Mrs. KersHAw-THOMPSON years’ course of study abroad. Miss Shay has recently re- 
of turned to America, and her father decided to equip an 
he that he will play again, when I will be glad to make anno- opera company for her, under Colonel Thompson's direc- 
th ) 
tations of his program tion. The members of the cast who will support her are 
qe << all American, both principals and chorus 
, The first performance will be given in Washington on 
_ August 1 to 3 Hamlin H. Hunt, Minneapolis, gave , , . ; - 
t ; ; : ; ‘ November 4, and the tour of the company will include the 
T three fine concerts, which were highly appreciated ’ 
nd fe 
en \. Ray Tyler, of Brooklyn, gave two concerts, August 
ed and & He is a graceful player, good coloring being 
ty predominant, and he had an excellent program Among 
them one number by himself, “Melody Finale,” which was 
heartily applauded Mrs. KATHERINE RIESBERG 
° WM. G. STEWART, Director. 
es ee 
- For prospectus and all information apply to Secretary. 
Henri Marteau. . : 
Ly Mr. Wi.iiaMm G. Stewart, Director American School of Opera, 
he ee accomplished young artist will give two concerts Berkeley Lyceum, New York City: 
ke at Berlin (with the Philharmonic Orchestra), Oc- 
tober 17 19, where he will play three unknown manu- : : : : : 
ober 17 and 19, here he will play ce unknown manu- training school for those desirous of following a professional career in opera. 
script concertos dedicated to him 
Concerto N« , D minor Christian Sinding 
’ Concerto No, 3, C minor..Tor Aulin, Swedish violinist and composer under your direction. With best wishes always, 
e Concerto, C minor Jaques Dalcroze 
: Marteau will also make a tour in Sweden with Risler, 
1 
the celebrated pianist 
a, oo . 
The concerto by E. Jaques Dalcroze was interpreted by 
ng ‘ane ae oe ie 
Henri Marteau at the festival of Swiss musicians at 
rs OR PN thee ly Rica Pah = NPS: ‘ i “* seine a 
ol 
er 
rs 
he 
te, 
wd December, 1901, to WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
May, 1902. 7 131 East 17th St., New York. 
t FRITZ JANUARY to MAY, 1902. 
—————S=== 
JN 
. 
| Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
7 134 EAST (7th ST., 
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Stereopticon Views of Bayreuth and the Principal Scenes of the Wagner Music Dramas. 
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SYMPHON. IC DRAMA. 


HE future of music-drama is a subject which has been 
much discussed—indeed, it has received too much 
word consideration, for many entering the lists have been 
armored in the rust of thate mere theory which has so 
often in the past been brought to the dust by the chivalrous 
lance of practicability. But not yet have these pseudo- 
champions been confronted with a solid art work which 
shali upset their conflicting and false notions, and indicate 
the infallible path which, once thronged with undergrowth 
and weeds, has been to a great extent cleared and cer- 
tainly absolutely defined by Wagner. Why do we wander 
and pause, irresolute and wondering? This attitude might 
have been defensible in the pre-Wagnerians. They were 
awaiting the human borne lantern which should extricate 
them from the slough into which the will-o’-the-wisps had 
led them; but now that our guide has arrived and so 
clearly demonstrated the truth of his artistic tendencies— 
now that we are not (returning to the earlier metaphor) 
beset by thistles and briars at every step, it seems more 
than curious that the majority of these theorists have not 
chosen to calculate from his basis, but have either stepped 
back into the old swamp (or thicket), or, walking in the 
road of reformed art very, very timidly, have feared to 
cast their glances at the certain goal, and preferred to 
linger lovingly over the beauties at their feet. These lat- 
ter worthier folk are, I fear me, in a considerable minority. 
Apart from the principal reason of existence in so far 
as the individual work is concerned, the actual result of 
music drama, it is fairly evident, has been to endeavor a 
combination of the arts which shall be (more or less) 
consistent; but that this union means the limitation of one 
Wagner doubles 
his joys in the wedding, and halves his sorrows; his disci- 
ples, as frequently as not, the reverse. But which of these 
arts is to be lord? So entire a musician as a Mozart or a 
Beethoven sings naturally and his tones fetter his action. 
So dramatic an instinct as that of the early Wagner de- 
mands a saner treatment of the story, while so intense a 
musician as that of the later Wagner yet frequently chooses 
(despite his own theories) to stay the progress of his tale 


or more of them is also perfectly clear. 


and use that art which will express subtleties conveyable 
by no dramatic gesture nor other palpable means. This 
last’ fact is surely of no small prophetic significance. 

Let us consider very briefly each art concerned as it 
appeals to its own sense. 

First, there is the art of action, appealing solely to the 
eye, the quickest and most intelligent of the higher senses; 
apart from its object of attainment this does not bear in 
any way upon our feelings. Then, the art of speech, ap- 
pealing to the ear and in a small degree to the emotions— 
only so far as the vocal inflection is concerned; the sense 
of hearing, be it observed, is speedily received by the brain, 
though not in the same practically instantaneous manner 

that of the sight, for the reason that its language is 
not so readily acquired. These obvious points must be 
pardoned for the sake of clearness. Lastly, the art of 
ideal sound, also directed to the ear and in a very large 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE. 


The Art of Singing. 

Special attention given to tone production, 

Founded on the pure Italian method. 

Sole teacher of Hattie Diamond Natha 
Edith Hutchins, ae Le Roy, Lillian Spits 
and many others. 

Summen SCHOOL: 
| Post Office Building, Asbury Park, N. J., 
From June 24 to September 14. 
In New York Studio Thursdays, 
3 East 14th Street, 
Cor. Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











degree to the emotions, so compensating for the fact that 
the meaning of its diction is least easy to comprehend. 

These three living arts, combined with scenic acces- 
sories, which by reason of their lack of vitality are no 
especial tax upon the eye, are the constituents from which 
the composer interweaves his music-drama; but that a 
fair balance between them has not yet been adjusted is 
quite clear if only by reason of the fact that the quickest 
sense has the least to absorb, while the ear bears the 
double burden of perceiving that portion of the music 
which cannot be simply felt (this harder portion being 
almost invariably also the better), and of realizing the 
language of the poem also. How many of us could 
honestly say upon hearing such a work as “Tristan,” for 
instance, for the first time, that the strain upon the ear 
caused by the poem had not prevented us from realizing 
the music? 

How this is to be remedied is clear. All of the poems 
upon which the greatest music-dramas have been based 
contain much that might be left for expression entirely 
to the arts of action and ideal sound. Why, if the tones 
sing of love, must the lover himself be compelled to it? 
Why should the words tell of strife when it is depicted 
in every movement on the stage? This strain is no fancied 
matter, if—if the music is to be grasped. 

Drama in its integrity may call upon her sister arts in a 
limited measure, but does not thereby violate her primary 
object as literature. A symphony may be based upon the 
most obvious program, but cannot on that account forego 
the responsibility of being judged purely from the musical 
standpoint. So in symphonic drama—thereby indicating 
that music is to be the principal consideration—although the 
form of the story must mold the composer’s work, there 
is not the slightest reason for his creation to be fettered 
in the telling—by the method, the poem. That a free treat- 
ment of the formal symphonic outline is quite adequate for 
the purpose may be seen particularly clearly in “Die Meis- 
tersinger.”—Rutland Boughton, in the Musical Standard 

(To be continued.) 


SOUSA’S BAND. 


AVING made a successful invasion of Continental 
Europe, making a five months’ tour through France, 
Germany, Belgium and Holland, John Philip Sousa and 
his band will next visit Great Britain. The engagement at 
Manhattan Beach will close September 2, and immediately 
the band will go to Pittsburg to play for two weeks at 
the Exposition in that city. 

At the close of the concert last Sunday afternoon Mr. 
Sousa was visited in his dressing room in the rear 
of the auditorium and asked about his plans. 

“Last year, as you know,” said he, “the band made a 
five months’ tour of the Continental countries, but did not 
play in England or Scotland. We were importuned to ex- 
tend our tour so as to take in Great Britain, but that was 
impossible owing to our engagements on this side of the 
ocean. 

“Our purpose is to leave New York about the 25th of 
next month. We shall give our first concert at the Royal 
Albert Hall, 4th, and follow it up with two other concerts 
the 5th and 6th. Then we shall proceed to Glasgow, Scot 
land, to remain four weeks, playing daily at the Exposi- 
tion. Following this engagement, the band will make a 
five weeks’ tour through England and Scotland. 

“We are backed by a syndicate of which Philip York, 
the manager of the Palace Theatre of London, is the presi- 
dent. They had a director over there while we were giv- 
ing our winter concerts who heard the band and fell very 
much in love with it; and so they made us a proposition 


to handle our finances which was satisfactory, and we 
signed a contract with them, securing guarantees right 
through. We are guaranteed that our receipts will never 
be below a certain amount, and we get a percentage over 
that; so we are not risking anything, as we did on the 
former tour. 

“You will give your last concert here September 2?” 

“Yes, and then we go to Pittsburg, and will sail from 
New York about September 25.” 

“Then you will defer your return trip to Germany until 
some future time?” 

“Well, we have had offers from all the managers who 
were associated with us last year in Germany, France, Hol- 
land, and they want us to go back, and we will con 
sider that very carefully. I am a little bit in favor of a 
rest. Whether I will take it or not I don’t know.” 

“When will you begin your American tour?” 

“About January 14.” 

“Will you go to Cuba and Mexico?” 

“IT don’t know whether we are booked down there o 
not. I think we will go as far south as Mexico, however.” 

“Are you going to Charleston to the Exposition?” 

“IT don’t know anything about it. We won’t be back 
until around Christmas anyway, and we will need rest.” 

“Have you ever been in London?” 

“Oh, yes, often, and the band was in London last year, 
and we spent four days there and had a good time, but 
didn’t play.” 


LOUISE B. 


SOPRANO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITALS. 





Address RICHARD BYRON, Tanager, 


301 West 139th Street, NEW YORK. 
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is assigning LESSON 
HOURS for next season. 
Early application is sug- 
gested. He may be ad- 
dressed until SEPT. Sth at 
HIS SUMMER HOME, 
Grand View 
Cottege, 

SQUIRREL ISLAND, 
Coast OF 
MAINE 











Piane and 


Theory Senaio; St@inway Hall, New York 


Organist and Conductor Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 








Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 








THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired by 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
(3 francs, Bs free.) 
Private — by M. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, 


. Kimon, Class and single lessons. 


10 rue Cambon, Paris. 





EMIL BERTIN, 
ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’'Opera Comique. 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 





Mie. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Complete course. Stage 


fége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 


Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
30 rue St, Petersbourg. 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


languages, sol- 








SCHOOL. MLLE. MARTINI, 


Professor of 


Pantomime, &c. 





Socstat, piotes for Forei igners. 
frre. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American POM... 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 
5 rue Bassano, Paris. 





Mme. 


INSTITUT MOZART. 


Language. Complete Musical Education. Sing- 
ing, Diction by, best professors. Board and resi- 
dence for pupils’ comfort; 

Apply to manager, Iss 








MLLE. NILANDE, 


uiet, convenient. 


GEMANN, Av. Marceau). 


Silent Interpretation, Stage Dasinece, Gesture, 


87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
37 rue de Chaillot. 


_4 Tue de la Renaissance l’Alma, Paris. 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comigue, 1 Théatre Lyrique, Mu E. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio, 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 








7 rue du Commandant Riviere. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 





Special sessions during the summer in 
REP "ERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION. 





Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


LEIPSIC, DRESDEN. 








LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 


paniment. 





10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Publ blic Pupils’ Concerts. 


(l’ Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 





FRENCH SOCEHOorzr 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


cent, Conversation. 


(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 





too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert. 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 
on stage. 








Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER. 


Only opportunitg in Leipsic to study the 
Leschetizky Method. 
ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN. 


Best recommendations by Leschetizky, Nikisch, 
Hans Sitt and others. 


Piano Lessons given in English or German. 








STUDIO: 39b. Mitzer Strasse, LEIPSIC. 
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THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 





BALDWIN PIANO 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


D. H. BALDWIN & 







GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 





Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 


CO., 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 


134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE ae 188 We +40 St 
Office and Salesrooms : 6s reel, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 








Germany. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 


For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the conservatory, the concert 


|Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica, Courier. 
} 
| 





CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 











Apply for Catalogue. 





*Before the M Na Mar by L. P. LAURENDEA ¢ 4 
King Mar W. H. SCOUTAN ' 4 
*Ann Arbor | Mar y G. D. BARNARD , 
CONCERT DIRECTION = sopuiz HEYMANN, |S sartist’s D R. VOLLSTEDT, for 
Agency Founded 1870 | Re eA e S \ : O. FETRAS 
( ratura Prima Donna at the 17 tre d | p rH M OBANI 
HERMANN WOLFF. ee enn: VER Daas *I Love Thee, ¢ H. M. TOBAN 
Marburger St., 12, Ber W g. 1 M nar I 1 H Song, f | 
German | weedy = ee *Also pub med ter On and for Military | 
Cable i € kw I 
and Manager of the | Philharmoni RO IE | MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER, Seip aprons Se, Sats es 
e Bechstein Hall. Berlit Ci “THE METRONOME." A monthly published in the interest of the musica 
eal eon mae n ~ is i _ I Leipsic D M x ) ssic Subscription, $1 per anrum; 
Albert, Stavenhagen, M Car t Chur St. Ber 
er of the Ar an tou ] H " Srocrinition \ ; ( ‘ 
i'Albert and Pablo de Sarasate Phage Gia MRE tr~ daha cg RS as | ) 
Priacipal Agency for Music Teachers. © © ‘ ‘ | WW | 
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Royal — of Music and Theatre, sess. curmy 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1909: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals 118 Instructors, among whom are 








Fray Auer-Herbech D Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg hs 
Hogpner, Janssen z xe, Kr se, } n, I Orgeni, Paul, Fra li 

ahrer, Rer ele, \ Schulz-l € I Sievert, Fri. Spliet, S ke 
lyson-Wolff rt I | \ er ‘ remost ember e Roy Cour 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster ( c Feiger Bauer I ng Fricke 
Gabler, W ¢ et Educa ng to finist I courses or single | hes 
Principal adn n times begin Apr and epte r Adr n granted s 2 me 
For prospectus and other informatior t Americen Representative 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 





‘eso. 








< ONSE RVATORY Development in all branches of music OPERATIC —_ DRAMATIC S¢ HOO! 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOI omprising all solo and ali stral 
instruments. SEMINARY Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL, ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzn Prof. E. E 
Taubert PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyseh« = Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Pr of. Ernest Jed 
liczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Ptitzner, Gustav P« A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. T —_ rt Guenther 
a nberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Loc anes r SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma icklass-Kemp 

Mme Blanche Corelli, Fr eller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, } Heinemann 
OP ‘i RATIC AND DRAM ATIC lix Ehri VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Prof. Gustav Holla Be Willy Nicking W ante pemens. *CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer. HARI HARMONIC M itz, ORGAN—Ot Die Royal Music Director t 
CHARGES from ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) p ns ly 

Prospectuses may be obtained roug conservatory Pupils received at any time Consulta 

tion hours from 11 a. m. to l p. m 





KLIND WORTH-SCHARWENKA| 


Conservatory of Music, 
BERLIN, w.——ez 


Xaver and Pui.ipp 


2 19 Stegltisserstr., 


Directors Dr. Huco GoLpscHMIDT, 
Prospectus may be obtained from the Conservatory. 


The Gonservatory of Music. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrume ntal (comprising all solo and al! instrumental in- 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Sctools. 

e Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (b) operatic singing 
There is also & training school for pianoforte teachers. In connectivun with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
&c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). 


Professors SCHARWENKA 


Pupils received at any time 





Principal 
PROFES SSOR 
DR. PR. WULLNER, 


CRSSS6-TES- 
RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 


violin, viola, vicloncello elasses; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 
marks ($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMany, 





PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 
Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Miss CLARA “BAUR, ‘Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education After the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


























BRANCHES TAUGHT. Studer fr ‘ ty and as well as 
Pianoforte, \ ce Culture Pipe Orga ( net ' se trot ' . nter at any time during 

Organ, \ n. V nce Flute. Corne nd other SCE Y RA SUMMER ERM 

Orchestrz uments \rheor ‘M En y ng ladies fr listance find a home the 

semble Pl ; nd Phy ( e ( y I £ ere the : pursue 

als M ag Eng I er c Direct 
I gue idre 

tae pices Miss CLARA BAUR, 

~~ ees te C = ( . ig Tg Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 

Concert or Oratorix Cincinnati, Ohio. 

HEATHE GREGORY, \DOLF GLOSE, 

BASSO Pianist, Accompa Musical D r 
Management HENRY WOLFSOHN Pian r 
131 East 17th Street Address 47 West Street, New York 
HOBART SMOCK, *'"\\'’ 
| | 
J. LEWIS BROWNI 
ROBUST TENOR MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
West 32d Street, New York , a 
relephone 2283 Madison Square 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Ernst H. Bauer, ‘ ana ;, 
I ( » RHY'T MIC FRI H I OD 
| Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory Writes 
and Harmony. 6s Lexington A NEW RK. 
Graduate of the Royal High Sct n Berlin ¢ ee 
130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. Ne H Ha Me 
Italy. 
Samay WILLA WN. 

Theatrical A F ee ae 
| eatrical Agency Fano, the 
““1L MONDO ARTISTICO.' ted 
The most esteemed agency in Italy. Via 
| The journal most widely circulated. : 





STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 
the 














Srernway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including 


f the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


parts of 


casting oO 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Bast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * + 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 



































NEW YORK 








Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 












PIANOS 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


List of the Highest Grade 


Heads the Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER « & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 








Vvose 


pPEaeOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


























